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Three Products 
Added to House 


Farm Legislation 


Domestic Allotment Plan Is 
Amended to Include Rice, 
Peanuts and Butterfat in 
Scope of Provisions 


Class Discrimination 
Claimed by Opponents 


Sponsors Fear That Addition 
Of Too Many Commodities 
To Agriculture Relief Bill 
Will Make It Unworkable 


The House, acting In Committee of the 
Whole adopted Jan. 10 amendments to the 
Jones farm relief bill (H. R. 13991) to in- 
clude rice, peanuts, and butterfat in the 
scope of the domestic allotment plan 


which the bill would place in effect, in 
addition to wheat, cotton, tobacco and 
yhogs, which were in the bill as it came 
from the Committee on Agriculture. 

The Committee had agreed, after re- 
porting the bill, to include rice in its 
scope, but Representative Jones (Dem.), 
of Amarillo, Tex., chairman of the Com- 
mittee and sponsor of the bill, and others 
opposed the inclusion of additional com- 
modities on the ground that they would 
weigh down the measure and make it un- 
workable. 


Seeks to Eliminate Hogs 


Representative Cannon (Dem.), of Els- 
berry, Mo., to obtain time to speak against 
an amendment to eliminate hogs from the 
bill, moved to strike out the enacting 
clause, which would have killed the meas- 
ure. After he addressed the House, his 
request to withdraw the motion was ob- 
jected to, necessitating a vote. Before the 
vote could be taken, Representative Jones 
moved that the Committee of the Whole 
House “rise, and the House adjourned, 
leaving the motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause as the business to be taken up 
at the session Jan. 11. 

The motion to eliminate hogs, offered 
by Representative Beam (Dem.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., also awaited future disposition. 

Points of Order Overruled 

Foints of order against the amendments 
dealing with peanuts and butterfat were 
raised but these were overruled, and the 
changes were written into the measure. 

Representative Glover (Dem.), of Mal- 
vern, Ark., offered the amendment to in- 
clude rice in the bill, declaring rice is on 
an export basis as are the other commodi- 
ties in the measure. Representative 
Burtness (Rep.), of Grand Forks, N. D., 
raised a point of order on the ground the 
amendment was not germane, but was 
overruled. 

The House adopted the amendment by a 
vote of 99 to 24. 


Inclusion of Peanuts 


Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
Ga., offered an amendment to include 
peanuts. Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, as sponsor of the bill, 
opposed this, declaring addition of too 
many commodities might make the bill 
unworkable. 

The amendment was adopted by a teller 
vote of 111 to 110. 

Representative Andresen (Rep.), of Red 
Wing, Minn., offered an amendment to 
include butterfat within the scope of the 
bill. The bill’s sponsor opposed this 
amendment §aiso. After debate, the 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
Legislation on Aliens 
Endorsed at Hearing 


Proposed Measures on Status 
Of Immigrants Discussed 


Legislation to eliminate duplication of 
work within the Department of Labor in 
handling immigration and naturalization 
cases and to give status to aliens where 
here is no record of admissions for per- 
manent residence prior to 1924 was en- 
Gorsed at a hearing, Jan .10, before the 
House Committee on Immigration 
Naturalization. 

The Committee had under consideration 
three bills introduced by Chairman 
Dickstein (Dem.), of New York City, which 
provides for the disposition of immigra- 
tion cases of various categories not cov- 
ered under existing law. 

The first of these bills (H. R. 13810) 
would amend the Immigration Act of 
1924 to permit aliens eligible for citizen- 
saip who were admitted as nonimmigrants 
and who desire to remain in the United 
States under a nonquota status to make 
application for adjustment of status with- 
cut going to a foreign country to secure 
an immigrant visa. Aliens admitted tem- 
porafily into the country would not be 
scbject to this provision, according to 
the Act. 

The Committee was told that under pres- 
ent regulations aliens in this classifica- 
tion must obtain a visa from a foteign 
port in order to procure a nonquota status 
if they have become entitled to such status 
since their entry. Under Mr. Dickstein’s 
amendment, the alien could adjust his 
status before any immigration officer in 
the United States. 

Chairman Dickstein told the Committee 
that this legislation ‘nas the support of 
both the Departments of State and Labor, 
Testimony in favor of the bill was pre- 
sented by Edward J. Shaughnessy, As- 
sistant Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, Department of Labor. 

Legislation to provide tor the voluntary 
removal at Governmeat expense of aliens 
in distress who wish to return to. their 
native lands (H. R. 13811) was also in- 
dorsed by Mr. Shaughnessy. This legis- 
lation would amend the Immigration Act 
of 1917 to provide for the relief of such 
aliens at «ny time within five years after 
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Senate to Resume President Asks 
Stock Investigation ‘ 
Suppression of 


Traffie in Arms 


Alleged Tax Evasion Cases and 
Collapse of Krueger and Toll 
Interests to Be Studied 


HE Senate’s stock exchange inquiry . * © 
will be resumed, Jan. 11, according io| Urges Congress in Special 


}an oral announcement, Jan. 10, by Senator | Message to Ratify Inter- 


Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, Chair- ‘ é 
man of the Committee on Banking and| national Convention Now 


Currency, who stated thai several alleged | 
tax evasion cases will be taken up along | 


with an inquiry into the collapse of the 
Krueger and Toll interests. 

The steering committee which is han- 
dling the investigation for the Banking 
and Currency Committee confererd at 
length, Jan. 10, with Lb. H. Parker, chief 
of staff for the joint committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, preparatory to 
the tax investigation, Senator Norbeck 
said. The Committee employed Irving 
Ben Cooper, New York attorney, to head 
its list of counsel and conduct future in- 
quiries, 

The Committee, Senator Norbeck an- 
| nounced, also called several more witnesses 
who will be heard either at the first day's 
session of the resumed hearings or on a 
| subsequent day. 

“It is the intention,” said Senator Nor- 
beck, “to go into the Krueger and Toll 
case and find out what we can about the 
collapse of the great array of corpora- 
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Exports and Imports 
With the Far East 
Improved for Month 





Purchases of Raw Cotton by 
India Almost Doubled 
And Our Imports Gained 


| Nearly Third in Period 


Gains in the export and import trade 
| with Japan, a large increase in the amount 
;0f raw cotton shipped to India and an 
increase of 32 per cent in imports from 
India are the factors largely responsible 
fot an increase of 6.6 per cent in the 
United States trade with the Far East 
for November as compared with October, 
according to information made .public 
Jan. 10 by the Department of Commerce. 

A comparison of November’s figures 
with those of the same period in 1931, 





however, reveals a loss of 34.2 per cent | 


in November, 1932, as compared with No- 
vember, 1931, if was pointed out. This 
is accounted for by a drop in the value 
of imports from Japan due largely to the 
raw silk situation, and a decline of $11,- 
85,000 in exports to China. 

Increase of 6.6 Per Cent 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

United States combined export and im- 
port trade with the Far East for Novem- 
ber, 1932, totaled $55,785,000, contrasted 
with $52,293,000 during tne previous month, 
an increase of $3,492,000, or 6. 6 per cent— 
an increase in which both exports and im- 
ports shared almost equally. 

Compared with the totai trade for No- 
vember, 1931, valued at $84,818,000, there 
was a reduction of $29,023,000. This loss 
of 34.2 per cent, which affected exports 
slightly more than imports, was the re- 
sult of economic conditions which have 
prevailed for two years, combined with 
price’ reductions and weak markets for 
both American and Oriental products. 

Expansion in Imports 

Imports into the United States from the 
Far East during Novemter, 1932, amounted 
to $28,550,000, compared with $42,327,000 
for the corresponding month in 1931, a 
los sof $13,777,000, or 32.4 per cent. With 
the exception of an increase of 37 per cent 


in purchases from the Philippines and 26 | 


per cent in Netherland India’s share, 
tvade with each of the other important 
countries in the Orient was affected ‘ad- 
versely. Imports from Japan declined 
from $20,408,000 to $11,731,000, due largely 
to the raw-silk situation, while China’s 
share slumped from $4,275,000 to $2,612,000, 
the result of a general slackening in the 
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Before the Senate 


Threatened Conflicts 
| Cited by Mr. Stimson 


As Alternative Proposal Mr. 
| Hoover Suggests Authority 

‘ Be Given Executive to Limit 
| Munitions Exports 


President Hoover in a special message to 
Congress on Jan. 10 urged ratification of 
the convention now before the Senate for 
the suppression of international trade in 
arms and ammunition and implements of 
| war signed at Geneva June 17, 1925. 

If, however, it is impossible as seems 
to be the case for the Senate to ratify 
the treaty now, the President said, legis- 
lation should be enacted conferring upon 
the President authority in his discretion 
to limit or forbid shipment of arms for 
military purposes in cases where special 
cooperation can be secured with the lead- 
jing nations manufacturing arms. 
| Mr. Stimson’s Views 

Accompaning the President’s message 
i> a letter from the Secretary of State, 
'Henry L. Stimson, in which he points out 
that while there is-a steady growth of 
|popular sentiment among most of the 
|peoples of the world, including the United 
States, in opposition to the use of war- 
l:ke means for solving international prob- 
\lems, there are in the world today a dis- 
turbing number of disputes between peo- 
|ples and governments in which force has 
been threatened or even employed. 
| ae dealing with these situations,” he 
said, “we find that the international 
| traffic in arms often tends to undo the 
|effects of our diplomatic efforts and of 
the international efforts which are being 
made to preserve the peace of the world. 
It is becoming more and more evident 
| that. the-international traffic in arms must 
|be supervised if these efforts are not to 
be frustrated.” 2 

The President’s message ‘follows in full 
| 
| text: 


| President’s Message 


| “To the Senate and House of Represen- 
| tatives: 
|the urgent need of more authority to the 
| Executive in control of the shipment of 
|arms from the United States for military 
| purposes. 
| the control of such shipments to areas of 
| prospective and actual international con- 
flict would greatly aid the earnest and 
unceasing efforts which all nations now 





make to preyent and lessen the dangers | 


of such conflicts. 
“However for one nation alone to en- 


}age in such prohibitions while other na- | 
tions continue to supply arms is a futility. | 


Moreover it would tend to give advantage 
ito one nation over another by increasing 
the war potentialities in manufacture and 
skill of noncooperating nations. 


International Accord 


“There is before the Senate an inter- | 
national convention for the suppression of | 


|international trade in arms and am- 
/munition and implements of war signed 
at-Geneva, June 17, 1925, awaiting rati- 
fication. This convention has been ad- 
hered to by a large number of the other 
important nations and is_ practically 
stopped through failure of the United 
States to adhere to it. Its ratification 
would contribute to the ends being 
sought by the entire world for the preven- 
tion ané limitation of war. I earnestly 
urge that this convention should be rati- 
fied. 

“If, however, it is impossible, as seems 
to be the case, for the Senate to now ratify 
this treaty, it is urgent that legislation 
should be passed conferring upon the 
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™!Philatelists Seek Wider Latitude 


For Reproducing Postage Stamps 


[_ TBEHALIZMTION of restrictions on 
permissible illustrations of postage 
and revenue stamps in the interest of 
the avocation of philately, as a means 
to develop and foster a philatelic pub- 
lication industry and for the promo- 
tion of education, is proposed in a 
hill CH. R. 14131) introduced Jan. 10 in 
the House by Representative Mon- 
tague (Dem.), of Richmond, Va. The 
bill wou'e confer authority on the Post- 
master General to control the repr 
duction ci staraps for phiiatelic pur- 
‘poses through such regulations as he 
may impose. It was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

The proposed legislation is the result 


tion Committee of the American Phila- 
telic Society. The members of the com- 
mittee are: Mayo Dudley, chairman; 
Col, Spencer Cosby, U. S. A., retired, and 
Lt. Col..Charles S. Hamilton, U. S. As 
Under existing legislation, according to 
the statement of the Stamp Illustrations 
Committee accompanying the bill, only 
parts of the borders of the design of 
stamps of the United States may be re- 
produced on a scale at least four times 
as large as the actual stamp design, and 
then only in black and white. Foreign 
stamps may be reproduced only from 
plates that have been mutilated to a 
certdin extent, and only in black and 
white. 
The statement points out that the only 
foreign government restricting the illus- 





of deliberations of the Stamp Illustra- | 


trations of stamps for philatelic pur- 
poses is that of Great Britain. The 
British restrictions, it is stated, permit 
illustrations of stamps for philatelic 
purposes limited to black and white re- 
productiens under control of the British 
postal authorities 

The statement submitted with the bill 
consists of an introductory letter of 
presentation and an appendix containing 
the results of research by the commit- 
tee into the subject of domestic and 
foreign proteciion of stamps from coun- 
terfeiting, with comment and argument 
directed to support the contention that 
danger of counterfeiting under liberal- 
ized restrictions is negligible. 

Adaptation of the British regulations 
to permissible illustration of American 
Stamps is suggested in the statement. 
The bill follows in full text: 

“A bill to foster American industry, 
promote education, and facilitate pursuit 
of the avocation of Philately. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled, That, 
notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, the pictorial representation for 
philatelic purposes of postage and rev- 
enue stamps issued under authority of 
the United States or any foreign gov- 
ernment shall net be unlawful if such 
pictorial representation is in compliance 
with such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Postmaster General. 
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Recent events have emphasized | 


There can be no doubt that) 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11, 1933 


Public Construction 
dvances in Month| 


Increase of Million Shown in 
Total Contracts Awarded by 
Federal Government 


‘Toe amount of money which the Fed- 

eral Government has obligated under | 
public building contracts increased again | 
during December, although no construc- 
tion under the emergency relief program 
has yet been contracted for, according to 
information made available Jan. 10 at the 
Treasury Department. 

Of the $492,682,611 regular building pro- 
gram, $329,886,283 was under contract on 
Dec. 31, an increase of $1,000,000 in the} 
aggregate amount contracted for during | 
the month, the records show. Additional 
information made available follows: 

Twelve Federal building projects, cost- 
ing $3,800,000, were completed during De- | 
cember, but, as 18 new contracts were 
awarded, the month saw a net increase of 
six in the number of projects under con-} 
tract. On Dec. 31, 419 buildings were con- 
tracted for in whole or in part. 
| Of the 814 buildings which the program 
|econtemplates, 281 had been completed by 





oa 
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Increase of Billion 
| In Demand Deposits 
Shown in Six Months 


Upward Trend Is Recorded 
In Large Cities Through- | 
out Country, According to 
Reserve Statement 


Demand deposits have increased $1,000,- 
000,000 in the weekly reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System in 
the six months between July 6 and Jan. 


4, according to Federal Reserve Board | 
records made public Jan. 10. 
Throughout the country an upward) 





trend in demand deposits has been re- 
ported by large city banks for some time, 
it was stated orally at the Federal Re- 
serve Board offices, and the weekly re- 
porting member banks, all in leading cities, 
held $11,823,000,000 of demand deposits on 
Jan. 4, compared with $10,799,000,000 on 
July 6. 
pe Time Deposits’ Rise Is Slower 

Accompanying the increase in demand 
deposits in the weekly reporting member 
banks has been a slower rise in time de- 
posits, the Board's records show. Aggre- 
|gate time deposits In the 425 weekly re- 
{porting banks were $5,706,000,000 on Jan. 
4, having risen $164,000,000 since July 6, 
the records show. Additional information 
made available follows: 

The month of December alone saw an 
increase of approximately $200,000,000 in 
|the aggregate demand deposits in the 
weekly reporting member banks, and the 
first week in January added another $65,- 
000,000 to the increase. Interbank de-| 
posits, which advanced sharply and which} 
are included in the aggregate figures, may | 
/account for much of the increase in the! 
week ended Jan. 4, however. | 


Advances Normal | 


Advances in the net demand deposits | 


are normal for December and January, | 


and in February the aggregate usually| 
falls off again. This year, however, the! 
advance had started prior to December, | 
jand the usual February decline, if it de-' 
velops, is not expected to cancel all of the! 
recent gains. 

The current increases in demand de-, 
posits has been confined largely to city 
banks and especially to banks in the New| 
York Federal reserve area. In the rural’ 
sections the banks are represented as be-| 

—_—_—_————— | 
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Branch Bank Proposal 
Is Debated in Senate 








| 


Compromises in Glass Measure 
Are Under Consideration | 
New opposition to the Glass banking) 
bill (S. 4412) developed in the Senate Jan. | 
10, when it was made known that com-| 
promises of certain sections are under 
consideration. At the same time, Sena- 
tor Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, declared 
he may move to recommit the measure to} 
Committee. 
The branch banking sections, which} 
Senator Glass (Dem.) of Virginia, author | 


of the bill, previously had said probably | —— 


would be changed, were criticized by both 
Senator Long and Senator Bratton| 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, and the Lovfisiana | 
Senator declared there were other parts’ 
of the bill to which he could not agree. 

In the discussion, Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), 0 Oklahoma, interrupted Senator 
Long to tell the Senate “it had better be 
giving attention” to measures of relief for 
the starving rather than considering what 
could be done for the bankers. In reply, 
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the Post Office. 


Ample Measures 


Sought for Relief 
Of Coal Miners 


Distressed Conditions Are 


Described by Secretary of 
United Mine Workers Be- 
fore Senate Committee 


Number of Idle Men 
Estimated at 310.000 


Lack of Efficient Relief Ad- 
ministration to Prove Costly, 


According to Representative 
Of Social Workers 


The “plea” of the United Mine Workers 
cf America and the American Association 
of Social Workers for a program of Federal 
rclief that will measure up to the needs 
of the times was presented, Jan. 10, to 
the Senate subcommitte holding hearings 
on the La Follette-Costigan $500,000,000 
Federal-aid bill. 

With 310,000 of its approximately 750,000 
n.embers idle, the mine workers organiza- 
t3on considers the situation desperate, ac- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


' 


ers of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


YEARLY 


Washington, D. C. INDEX 


Silver Production | 
| 


Least Since 1872 | 


Output of Gold for Last Year, | 
However, Was Highest in 
Last Eight Years 


| 

| 
' 
As SILVER production in the United | 
States, Alaska and the Philippines de- | 
clined to the lowest total since 1872, gold | 
production in 1932 reached the highest | 
level in eight years, according to statistics | 
made public Jan. 10 by the Bureau of the | 

| Mint. 

Approximately 2,507,600 ounces of gold 
| valued at $51,836,400 were produced in the 
| continental United States, Alaska, and the 
| Philippines last year, according to reports 
of refinery production which the Bureau | 
| has received. Silver production amounted | 
|to 24,425,089 ounces and was valued at 
$6,887,875. / 

Not since 1872, when only 22,236,300 
ounces of silver were produced, has silver 
| production fallen as low as it did in 1932, 
according to the records. Because of the | 
| relative scarcity of silver at that time the 
| 22,236,300 ounces produced in 1872 were} 
valued at $29,396,400 while the 24,425,089 | 
| ounces produced last year were worth only | 
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‘Economic Conference 


Of Nations Explained 


cording to its secretary, Thomas Kennedy, | 


of Hazelton, Pa. He called attention to 
the condition of unemployed miners, “two- 
thirds of whom are in sections isolated 
from ordinary social service facilities,” as 


}indicative of the needs to be met. 


Cost of Untrained Relief 


Walter West, of New York, secretary of 
the American Association of Social Work- 
‘Ys, summarized his views with the as- 
sertion that none can now calculate what 
“the social cost is going to be of the in- 
experienced” of this country in dealing 
with its present problems. He called at- 
tention to the lack of experience in mass 
feeding and of inability to arrange pro- 
gcams for more than short periods of time 
because of lack of funds. The circum- 
stance, he declared, was one calling for 
careful consideration by the best minds 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Kennedy told the Committee he 
wented to provide facts and figures which 
they could use in formulating a relief 
program. 

“The darkest*places in thé tragéty of 
unemployment which now hangs over 
America,” he said, “are to be found in 
these coal mining regions. This is es- 
pecially true of the bituminous coal min- 
ing States, for the reason that the soft 
cecal industry was in a diseased and dis- 
ordered condition prior to the industrial 
and financial breakdown in 1929. 

310,000 Miners Idle 

“For the United States, as a whole, we 
ectimate that there are about 310,000 coal 
nuiners unemployed at the present time. 
Of this total, 50,000 are from the anthra- 
cite mines of Pennsylvania, and the re- 
tnainder from the bituminous fields. 


“In 1929, before the financial and in-| 


dustrial breakdown, approximately 100,- 
000 bituminous mine workers had been 
displaced by technological improvements 
and the previous overexpansion of the in- 
dustry. During the depression about 170,- 
000 more have lost their jobs. Those 
that are now working are, in most places, 
on a part time basis, frequently only one 
or two days a week. In 1931 the soft 
coal industry, for the country as a whele, 
worked only 160 days. In 1932 it 
estimated that days operated will be only 
about 130. 
approximately 20 per cent less than last 
year. 
Pay Reduced to 27 Per Cent 

“In June of this year, total wage pay- 
ments for the industry, according to 
official returns, were only 27 per cent of 
the corresponding months of 1929; or in 
other words, employes have lost three- 
fourths of their purchasing power as com 
pared with the year of 1929. In Novem- 
ber last, of all nonmanufacturing groups 
in the United States, bituminous coal 
mining (including day workers and ton- 
nage men) showed the lowest average 
number of hours of employment, or only 
28.9 hours per week.” 

Mr. Kennedy listed the number of un- 
employed’ miners in the coal 
follows, explaining they were 
figures available: 

Indiana; 11,000; Iowa, 5,000; Ohio, 25,- 
000; Illinois, 50,000; Montana, 700; Mis- 
souri, 3,000; Tennessee, 25,000; Kansas, 
3,000 to 4,000; Pennsylvania, 125,000, and 
about 70,000 in Colorado. 


the best 


Business and 
Now Listed in 


PRoOUCERS of business and educa- 
tional pictures now have a govern- 
mental service available which makes it 
possible for them to give potential ex- 
h'bitors of their films detailed informa- 
tion concerning their monthly output 
oat pictures, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the Motion Picture 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Educational and business films have 
grown to a place of sufficient importance 
in the motion picture industry to war- 
1ant some provision being made to en- 


eble them to keep the exhibitors of their 


films; informed as to the new develop- 
tents’ in the industry, according to an 
oral statement made at the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of the Department. 

The new service will give a compre- 
hensive picture of the field covered by 
the new films produced each month, the 
running time of each film, whether it 
is a sound picture or is silent, the size 
of the film and the method of dis- 
tribution, according to the Department. 

The following additional information 
was furnished: 

Data submitted to the Department 


is | 


Total production for 1932 is| 


States as} 


BA icatanal Films 


Spokesmen for Department 
Of State Ask House Com- 
mittee for Funds for Con- 
tinuance of Work 


| 


The international economic conference 
}at London this Spring or Summer is ex- 
| petted to seek adjustments of .problems 
relating to silver, check the series of com- 
mercial barriers between governments that 
|have cut down international trade and to 
|make cooperative efforts to get 
countries back on th2 gold standard, 
James Grafton Rogers, the Assistant Sec- 
lretary of State, testiffed before the House 
| Committee on Foreign Affairs, Jan* 10. 
|The conference agenda, however, he ex- 
| pained, had not yet been formulated and 
| will not be until after March 4 next. 

Mr. Rogers and another assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Wilbur J. Carr, with other 
o rf the r nt of State, ap- 
eer ee was on the 
| resolution (H. J. Res. 536), introduced by 
|the Committee chairman, Representative 
|McReynolds (Dem.), of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to authorize an appropriation of 
$150,000 as recommended by President 
Hoover and the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson. 


Cenference Said Important 

Chairman McReynolds told his Com- 
mittee that in his opinior the London con- 
ference will be one of tne most important 
meetings that could be held at the present 
time and can come nearer to~solving the 
world economic troubles than anything 
else that could be done now, with which 
iur. Rogers agreed. 

Assistant Secretary hogers said the pro- 
posed authorization of funds for partici- 
pation is of more particular concern to the 
incoming administration, as there is 
enough balance from a prior appropria- 
tion of $40,000 to carry on yntil then, in 
the preliminary work. 

Foreign Debts Not Discussed 

Mr. Rogers said the British invitation to 
the conference on behauf, of a group of 
governments, and the United States’ ac- 
ceptance, etpressly provides that foreign 
debts and internationai tariffs would not 
be discussed, but that siiver will be dis- 
cussed. So far as the toreign debts to the 
| United States Government are concerned, 
}he said, Franklin D. Roosevelt has ex- 
pressed himself similarly against their 
discussion at the conference. He said the! 
present administration and Mr. Roosevelt 
believe that it is of great importance that 
there be discussion of the silver question 
at the conference. 


Neither Paid by Gevernment 


} 


He told of the United States appointing | 


Professor John H. Williams, of Harvard 
University, and Edmund E. Day, of the 
Rockefellar Foundation, as members of 


the preparatory committee of experts and | 
of this government’s detailing four spe- | 


cialists from departments at Washington 
to assist them in the work of the prepara- 
| tory committee of monetary and economic | 
experts for the conference. They attended 
a preliminary meeting. returned to the 
United States, and have gone back to 


1965 


many | 
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PRICE 10 CENTS t2y 


Statutory Limit 


Of Work Week to 
30 Hours Urged 


Two Manufacturers and Two 
Labor Leaders Endorse 
Purpose of Senate Bill at 
Committee Hearing 


Amendment Suggested 


To Prohibit Pay Cuts 


New Labor Situation in In- 
dustry and Prospect of 
‘ Trouble If Workers Remain 
Idle Are Discussed 


Technological ana economic develop- 
ments of recent years ave brought about 
a condition that makes it impossible ever 
again to anticipate employment for all 


| Problems Confronting | — on the basis of 48 hours per week, 


| Jan. 10, as endorsement was given in prin- 


Senate Judiciary subcommittee was told 


ciple to the, pending Black bill (S. 5267) 


| for a 30-hour week. 


Warning that ‘a cycie has been started, 


|@ continuous process of censtruction from 


which we will not emerge unless we do 
exactly what is contemplated in the Black 
bill,” was given to the Committee by Aus- 
tin T. Levy, of Harrisville, R. I., president 
of the Stillwater Worsted Mills. 


Modification Proposed in Bill 


While the 30-hour week proposal was 
| endorsed in general, various amendments 
| to its provisions were suggested during the 
|course of the hearing. Charles B. Rock- 
| well Jr., Bristol, R. L., vice president and 
treasurer of Collins & Aikman Corp., plush 
manufacturers, proposec that the bill 
|carry @ maximum number of hours per 
week, but not necessarily specify six hours 
to each day and that a minimum wage 
‘be included. 
| Mm Levy suggested that a limit of six 
hours per day be set, but that choice be 
left to the industry as to whether the 30- 
| hour limit be distributed through five or 
six days. 


Railroad Firemen Approve Measure 


Louis Weinstock, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s trade ‘union 
committee for unemployment insurance 
and relief, urged amendments to provide 
for no fitrther jons“in- pay and*for 
the establishment of a minimum wage 
scale. 

Arthur J. Lovell, vice president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, told the Committee that his 
organization, representing 125,000 em- 
ployes, 40,000 of whom are out of work, 
is strongly in favor of the pending bill. 
He expressed it as his belief that the Su- 
preme Court, if the legislation were to be 
passed on, would find it constitutional. 

Pay Reduction Not Anticipated 

Mr. Lovell said that with conditions con- 
tinuing and with the unemployed “grow- 
ing desperate,” he was not so sure but 
what they would find recourse through 
strikes if some provision is not made. 

“Legislation should be enacted to make 
such provisions without resorting to war- 
fare,” he said. 

He pointed out that improved engines 
and cars, bridges and tracks, have thrown 
men out of work during the last decade 
as well as existing economic conditions. 

Mr. Levy contended that the Black bill 
would not result in a reduction in pay, 
and described it as valuable only if the 
hours are reduced with the compensation 
remaining as it is or being increased. 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
Trade Gains Noted 
In Three Countries 


Abroad Reviewed 
By Commerce Department 


| Conditions 


| Favorable business trends were noted 
last week in France, British India and 
Great Britain but Czechoslovakia and the 
Philippines reported a majority of un- 
favorable developments according to the 
weekly. report on world business condi- 





}trons issued Jan. 10 by the Department 


of Commerce. 

Gains in French business were in evi- 
dence in several industries, but no @ppre- 
ciable gain has appeared in British bugi- 


| ness, although indications of improvement 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Monthly Service 


by 1,030 different exhibitors of educa- 
tional and business films indicates an 
attendance of 111,325,817 persons at their 

| lm showings during the period of a 

| year. These figures do not represent 
the entire attendance at such exhibi- 
tions throughout the country but only 
the attendance at the places covered in 
the survey. 

More than 90 per cent of the persons 

| reported in attendance at the educa- 
tional picture exhibitions by the survey 

saw them at four of the 18 types of 
institutions which used the films. The 

leading users of educational films were 

theaters, which had an attendance of 

| 39,532,866, schools, with an attendance 
of 19,788,584, exhibitions, 11,750,216 and 
conventions, 10,607,727. 

In average attendance for each place 
of exhibition, show windows led all the 
classifications with an average for the 
year of 158,308. Conventions occupied 

| fourth position while theaters stood in 
fiith position. 

Films of an educational nature are 
w-dely used in other countries. Soviet 
Russia leads all countries i1 use of 


| to 
| finished and finished iron and steel manu- 


| government 
| granted to issue 500,000,000 French francs 


jin the earlier months of the year; 


are present, the Department said. 

The Department's statement, based on 
| radicyrams and cablegrams from its repre- 
sentatives abroad, follows in full text: 

British industrial and commercial condi- 
tions have not changed materially in the 
past month, but indications of improve- 
ment are present, including better pros- 
pects for the coal trade, a stronger statis- 
tical position of pig-iron stocks in relation 
requirements, slight gains in  semi- 


factures, cotton machinery and machine 
| tools, and improved export trade in chem- 
icals. French business shows sustained 
slight gains in several industries, in for- 
|eign trade, and in railway traffic, but some 
| apprehension is felt over the probable ne- 
cessity of higher taxes to overcome the 
budget deficit, over the increase in unem- 
ployment, and over the continued high 


j level of living and production costs. 


Belgium is taking steps to balance the 
budget by means of tax increases, and 
authorization has been 


of treasury bills pending the placing of the 
1,500,000,000 Belgian franc loan authorized 
last Fall. Dullness persists in Czechoslo- 
vakia without indication of forthcoming 
improvement and with several unfavorable 
factors in evidence, including low foreign 
trade, rising unemployment, curtailed in- 
dustrial activity and more numerous in- 
solvencies. 

Greek government revenues for October 
show a slightly less unfavorable trend than 
the 
declines this fiscal year have been largely 





| 
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Philatelists Ask 
Wider Latitude in 


. 


Stamp Illustration 


Bill Proposes Liberalized 
Restrictions Under Regu- 


lations to Be Imposed by | 


Postmaster General 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


Nothing in this act or the rules and regu- 


lations prescribed hereunder shall be 
~—deemed to alter, amend, or repeal the 
laws relating to the counterfeiting of such 
stamps. 


the first day of the second month next 
sucpceeding the date of its enactment.” 
Views Are Presented 

The experience of foreign governments 
are cited in the appendix, which also re- 
views what are stated to be the three 
known cases of counterfeiting of stamps 
for postal use in the United States; and 


presents the views of American postal offi- | 


cials, with quotations fron. philatelic pub- 
lications and correspondence favorable to 
liberalization of restrictions. 

The sections of the statement making a 
plea to Congress for legislative relief fol- 
jows in full text: - 


Petition to Congress 


To the House of Representatives and 
Senate, Congress of the United States of 
America: ’ : 

American Philately—as represented by 
the American Philatelic Society through 
its committee on stamp _illustration— 
tomes with a petition to Congress for lib- 
eralization of restrictions on permissible 
illustrations of postage and revenue 
stamps. 

Restrictions under existing laws require 
that reproductions of stamps of the 
United States be limited to parts of the 
border and be four times actual. size of 
the stamp illustrated; that foreign stamps 
be reproduced only from plates which 
have been mutilated; and that neither 
foreign nor United States stamps be re- 
produced in color, but only in black and 
white. 

Restrictions Are Cited 

These restrictions prevent the entry 
through the customs of albums, .cata- 
logues, and other publications containing 
stamp illustrations which fail to comply 
with these exactions, notwithstanding 
that such reproductions invariably are— 
unless counterfeits to cheat the stamp 
collector—lawful in the country in which 
they origirfate. ; 

That American Philately, in respect to 
facilities for study and reference, may be 
placed on a footing comparable with the 
opportunities afforded to philatelists in 
other countries, and that. disadvantages 
shall be removed which repress develop- 
ment of this avocation in the United 
States, Congress is hereby petitioned to 
liberalize permissible reproduction of post- 
age and revenue stamps by appropriate 
legislative enactment. 

Objectives Sought 

The draft of a bill, embodying views of 
philately in respect to the form of legis- 
lation desirable, is herewith suggestively 
submitted for consideration. In support 
of a plea for such relief legislation, it is 
represented to Congress: s 

1. The American coliector is seriously 
handicapped in the identification of his 
stamps by being limited to comparison 
with reproductions which are inadequate 
and inaccurate. : 

2. Facilities are denied to the American 
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; was 114 per cent of prewar. 
| volume of nearly all agricultural products | 
| Was exported in November, 1932, than in 
the preceding month, when the index of | 
| exports was 126 per cent of pre-war. 


Study of Regrouping by Prince- 
ton Agency Is Proposed by 
Governor Moore 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 10. 

Governor /Moore proposed in his annual 
message to the Legislature today that the 
services of Princeton University be uti- 
lized in a survey looking toward a com- 


plete reorganization of the administrative | 


machinery of the State government. 


The study just completed by Prince-| 


ton, it was pointed out, was limited to 
immediate retrenchment in expenditures 


ahd changes in fiscal policy and highway | 
| construction administration. 


If corrective 
measures are applied in these directions, 
the balance of the system will remain 
badly decentralized and complicated, said 
the Governor, with the result that many 


savings which are imperative cannot be! 


realized. It was urged that a legislative 
committee be designated to consider the 
problem. 

The suggested complete reorganization 
of the government was among a list of 


recommendations that included tax and} 
mandatory appropriation relief, the crea-| 


tion of a new State Department of Fi- 
nance and a single commissioner or two- 


man, bipartisan control of highway af-| 


fairs, easing of mortgage foreclosures, 


| changes in banking practice, more liberal | 
farm credit, consolidation of the smaller} 


units ‘of local government, a State pro- 


| gram of coastal protection, strengthening 


of utility and motor truck regulations and 
the cancellation of authorized highway 
and water supply bond issues. 


Volume of Exports 
Of Farm Products in 
Month Found Higher 


Level of Shipments During 
November Is Maintained 
As Result of Increased 
Deliveries of Cotton 


The index of the volume of exports of 


| American farm products in November was | 
| 120 per cent of prewar, according to a re- | 
port Jan. 10 by the Bureau of Agricultural 


Liconomics, Department of Agriculture. 
; Cotton exports largely were responsible 
for bolstering up the exports ‘index since 
the omission of this commodity would 
leave the index of exports only 85 per 
cent of prewar, the report said. 
Analysis of Shipments 
Additional information was made avail- 


| able as follows: 


: The index of all farm products exported | 
| in November, 1931, was 137 per cent of pre- | 


war, and with cotton omitted the index 
A smaller 


Fruit exports in November were in vol- 


|ume 423 per cent of prewar, cotton 147 


Per cent, and unmanufactured tobacco 144 
per cent of prewar. All other commodities 
were exported 
prewar, viz: Grains and products, 73 per 
cent; animal products, 63 per cent; dairy 
products and eggs, 68 per cent; wheat and 
flour, 67 per cent; hams and bacon, 27 


in smaller volume than) 
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'M ergers Advised 
‘ For New Jersey 


State Regrouping i 
Urged in Arizona 


To Effect Saving 


Governor Moeur Declares in 
Inaugural Message That 
Salary Cuts and Further 
Taxes Are Needed 


Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 10, 
Pointing out that Arizona is confronted 
with an actual State deficit by June 30, 
1933, of more than $2,500,000, Governor 
B. B. Moeur in his inaugural message to 
the Legislature yesterday urged consoli- 
dation of governmental agencies, reduce 
tion of salaries and other expenditures, 
and adoption of new forms of taxation. 


He submitted for consideration as the 
methods by which new revenue may be ob- 
tained the levying of a general sales tax, 
}an income tax or a tax upon intangible 
property, He also recommended an in- 
|crease in the gasoline tax from 4 to 5 
cents a gallon, 


“It is an.essential of good government, 
however,” he said, “that real property be 
subject at all times to a small direct tax. 
This tax should be sufficient only to pre- 
| vent the retarding of the devolpment of 
our State by speculation in real property.” 

Governor Moeur said it would be im- 
prudent under present conditions for the 
State to undertake the construction of 
new main highways, and said very little 
additional. Federal aid can be absorbed. 
He recommended abolition of the present 
State Highway Commission and proposed 
that its work be handled by a State 
Highway Engineer, a State Highway 
Comptroller and the Governor. 

He declared that the present banking 
laws are adequate, but that there has 
been lack of proper enforcement and that 
serious penalties should be imposed upon 
members of the State Banking Depant- 
ment -for failure to enforce the law 
strictly. He urged legislation for the reg- 
ulation of building and loan associations. 


Colorado Governor 
Advises New Laws 


Renews Suggestions Concerning 
Budget and Regrouping 


Denver, Colo., Jan. 10. 

In his final message to the Legislature, 
Governor Adams reiterated several recom- 
mendations made by him in the three pre- 
ceding messages during his six years as 
Governor. 

These recommendations included the 
lowering of property taxes, discontinu- 
ance of appropriations in excess of in- 
come, repeal of all coniinuing appropria- 
tions, amendment of the civil serivce law 
to remove heads of departments and ad- 
| ministrative boards therefrom and make 
them responsible directiv to the Governor, 
and reorganization and modernization of 
| the State governmental machinery. 

He also urged amendment of the law 
regulating buses and trucks so as to con- 
trol weight and size. 





Redemption of Bank Notes 
Subject of New Measure 





collector for comparison with superior and 
satisfactory reproductions of domestic and 
foreign origin, except tc the extent that 
bootlegged imports are smuggled into and 
distributed in the United States. 

3. The comparative inferiority of Ameri- 
can philatelic literature greatly obstructs 
opportunity for research and specialist 
study of philately and development of ex-| 
pert authorities as safeguards against cir- 
culation of counterfeit stamps either to 
evade the revenues or to cheat the collec- 
tor that enforcement agencies have found 
more effective in America and abroad than 
their own efforts to detect such fraud. 

4. The serious handicap of existing re- 
strictions on permissible illustrations of 

. postage and revenue stamps is repressing 
the developments of an American industry, 
the possible expansion of which in the) 
publication of albums, catalogues, peri- 
Odicals and a wide variety of other phi- 
latelic literature is indicated in a measure 
by the extent of this industry abroad. 

5. The exchange and sale of postage 
and revenue stamps for philatelic purposes 
both within the United States and in in- 
ternational trade is seriously handicapped 
by the inability of the American or for- 
eign collector to study adequate reproduc- 
tions of offerings and of the American or 
foreign seller to illustrate’ his wares, ex- 
£ept illicitly. 

6. In view of the wide interest of school 
pupils in collecting stamps and of the rec- 
ognized importance of stamp collecting for 
the instruction of youth, the spread of 
education would receive a national im- 
pulse and be served with a greater factual 
accuracy by improvement in illustrations 
to show adequately the designs of Ameri- 
can stamps and remove the mutilating 
marks on foreign stamps that make 
identification difficult by omitting or mar- 
ring distinguishing detail of portraiture 
and other design and impair historic and 
art values. 

Restrictions Handicap Collectors 

The erican Philatelic Society, in the 
confidence that it expresses without ap- 
preciable dissent the opinions and interest 
of all American stamp collectors, through 
its Committee on Stamp _ Illustration, 
would represent to the United States Con- 
gress that the laws for protection of the 
Securities of the United States in respect 
of postage stamps and the modifying law 
establishing a restricted permissibility of 
illustration of postage and revenue stamps 
are seriously disadvantageous to this im- 
portant avocation and injurious to na- 
tionai economic and educational interests. 

It would further represent that permis- 
sible illustration of postage and revenue 
stamps can be extended to a degree ac- 
ceptable to Philately without in the least 
endangering the securities of the United 
States and with no impairment of en- 
forcement of the laws against conterfeit- 
ing. 

It is further contended that the existing 
Jaws, in repressing domestic industires;’ 
benefit foreign competitors in the Philate- 
lic field whose legitimate output supplies 
and encourages an illicit trade—harmless 
otherwise—to meet an insistant American 
demand, thereby fostering contempt and/|and of the philatelists against counter- 
desregard for law. |feiting. The Inspection Service of the 

No Restrictions Elsewhere | Post Office Department consisting of ap- 

No restrictions obstruct the reproduction | proximately 600 inspectors, could readily | 
of stamps in. any country of Europe, ex-|enforce such regutations as might be 
cepting Great Britain. Great Britain lim-| adopted under the plan. 
its illustrations, domestic and foreign, to The Stamp Illustration Committee does 
black and white and allows only reputable | not contemplate instructing the Post 
concerns to make plates and print there-| Office Department as to what should be 
from. F the proper form of regulations. It may be | Siesta ile 

National issues are freely reproduced | assumed that British regulations will pro- requirement that the postal authorities memes — 
everywhere, including Great  Britain.| vide an adequate model. notify newspapers and other periodicals; _*‘ $51,836,400 24,425,089 
Printing of stamps.in actual size and col-| The Post Office Department is naturally | infringe the law by illegal reproductions. | value at 28.2 cents per ounce, the average New York price of bar silver. 


‘ t 





per cent; and lard, 91 per cent. 
Cotton Exportation 
Cotton exports for the five months ended 
Nov. 30, 1932, tétaled 3,873,000 bales, com- 


Redemption of national bank notes, 
which can not be identified as to the 
bank of issue is provided for in a bill (H. 


R. 14128) introduced Jan. 10 by Repre- 
pared with 3,287,000 bales for the corre-| sentative Steagall (Dem.), of oak, Ala, 


sponding period of 1931. Total exports of | cnairman of the Ho i 
wheat and flour in the five months ended | Banking and Gumeakh ta aaa bill 
= _— were a bushels, which | was referred. ; 

ecrease of 64 per cent from the| The Senate Commit i 
exports for the corresponding period in| Currency, Jan. 9, mene ag nay door. 
1931. Although exports of unmanufac-'a similar measure (S. 5306), sponsored by 
tured leaf tobacco were 144 per cent of| Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota 
prewar in November, the Bureau says | The legislation is proposed by the Treas- 
that the volume exported in that month| ury Department, which said there are now 
was smaller than in any corresponding|on hand 147 claims involving a total of 
month since 1924. | $1,610 of defaced unidentified notes. 


ors is common on the European continent, 
particularly in Germany. 

Philatelists can see no reason why the 
United States alone should pursue a policy | 
of restricting the illustration of postage) 
and revenue stamps. Can it be main- 
tained with any degree of reason that it 
is necessary for the United States to safe- 
guard reproductions of foreign stamps to 
an extent greater than the self-protection 
provided for them by the issuing govern- 
ments. 

The broad liberalization of permissible 
illustrations of postage and revenue stamps 
which mark the policies of all foreign 
governments, the general satisfaction of 
foreign authorities with existing legisla- 
tion and practice afd with their compe- | 
tency to protect the revenues against 
stamp counterfeiting, and the inconse- 
quence and negligibility of offenses of this 
even a serious hazard to the revenues of 
the United States. 

Prospects of Forgery Remote 

Forgery of stamps to defeat the reve- 
nues has been practically negligible; so 
far the records of the United States show 
only three instances involving a possible 
loss to the revenues of a few thousand 
dollars at most. Foreign governments, 
which permit illustrations of postage 
stamps with restrictions directed solely to 
protection of the revenues, have had no 
serious problem of counterfeiting to con- 
tend with. 

Forgery of postage stamps is more par- 
ticularly directed to representation of rare 
stamps to cheat the coilector rather than wages. and purchases, for the first five 
more competent to detect such forgeries| montis of the fecal year beginning July | 
than ‘are Government enforcement Seen 4 $1,249 075.42, or 20 per candies Ga the 
cies; and the qualifications of American expenditures for similar purposes in the 


stamp collectors to detect forgeries would) oyesnonding five months of the preced- 
be improved by liberalization of restrictions ing anal see. ; pres 


’ woul ive theni unhampered op- A 
ae pa is » Receipts Pointed Out 
Whatever safeguards existing laws give) The Public Printer deposited in the) 
to the stamp collector against forgery of | Treasury of the United States to the credit 
rare stamps, even though philately con- of miscellaneous receipts, during the fiscal 
siders that its.own experts are its best| year 1932, the sum of $171,936.57 received 
protection, need not be relinquished. from the sale of waste paper and salvaged 
The spectacle is presented of a legiti-| materials and from profits in the sale of | 
Government publications. The unex-*| 


mate business being outlawed; of a legiti- ; 
mate desire upon the part of American pended balance of other funds on hand 
June 30, 1932, was $46,391.45, making the 


stamp collectors being frustrated; of a 4 
loss of customs receipts from a commer-| return to the Treasury of unused funds for 
| the fiscal year 1932 total $218,328.02. 


cial traffic; of the strangling of an Ameri- ‘ 

can industry capable of vast development;; The total number of copies of all kinds 
of the unequal administration of the laws; | Of printed matter produced in the fiscal 
of the foreign and American connivance at| year 1932 decreased 217,501,416 from the 
bootlegging, because the restrictions do| Output for 1931, amounting in 1932 to 
not seem justified in reason or necessity. | 3,403,609,436 copies. Included in this num- 

The Stamp Illustration Committee has ber were 2,963,413,200 copies of blanks, 
reached the decision to ask Congress to notices, schedules and cards which showed 
modify the law so as to authorize the = of 165,789,456 from the 1931 
Post Office Department to permit the prep- Pe , 
aration of plates and the illustration of Publications for all branches of the Gov- 
stamps by reputable concerns under re- 
gulations such as it may prescribe. 

Such a plan for liberalization of re- 
strictions would in no way extend im- 
muity to counterfeiters amendable to ex- 
isting law; it would safeguard in this re- 
spect both the interest of the Government 


the first session of the Seventy-second | 
Congress from Dec. 7, 1931, to July 16,| 
1932, contained a total of 16,737 pages, 
the largest number since the first session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress, Dec. 6, 1915, | 
to Sept. 8, 1916, which filled 17,023 pages 
in 266 issues. 

The Record for the first session of the | 
Seventy-second Congress averaged 94 pages | 
Gaily, which was next to the highest aver- | 
age in the last#12 years, being exceeded | 
only by the preceding short session of the 
Seventy-first Congress with an average of 
109 pages for 71 issues. Of the 178 issues | 
of the daily Record in the last session of 
Congress, 153 exceeded 64 pages each and 
70 issues made over 100 pages each. 


Annual Expense of Printing for Congress 


Is Found to Be Three Million Dollars 


Congressional printing work during the, 
last fiscal year cost the Government $3,- | 
000,000 and led in the expenditures for all 
printing and binding, according to the an- | 
nual report of the Public Printer just) 
issued. The Congressional printing bill | 
represented an increase of $500,000 over | 
the previous fiscal year which was due} 

| largely to the seven-month session of Con- | 
gress. \ 
A decrease in the total volume of printed | 
matter was reported for the year and dur-| 
| ing the first five months of the fiscal year | 
beginning July 1, 1932 the total of ex- 
penditures, including wages and purchases, 
was 20 per cent less than the correspond- | 
ing period of the previous year. | 
Outlay 15 Millions 
Additional information was shown in the 
report as follows: 
| The expenditures from all available 
funds for the entire office during the fiscal 
year 1932 amounted to $15,181,081.59. In-| 
cluded in the expenditures were wages and | 
‘salaries of employes amounting to $10,734,- 
| 763.17. For the fiscal year 1933 it is esti- | 
mated that the expenditures for wages and 
salaries will amount to $10,028,000, a de- 
crease of $706,000 due to reductions under | 
| the Economy Act. | 
The total of expenditures, including 





1932 totaled 94,481,030 copies, a decrease 
of 18,537,462 from the number printed in 


1931. These publications contained 2,322,- 
324 type pages, a decrease of 545,567 from 
the 1931 total. Of the 1932 publications, 
1,245,787 were bound, a decrease of 1,800. 
The total cost of the 1932 publications was 
$6,279,626.32, a decrease of $173,327.16. 


One of the largest and most costly of 
the annual reports is that of the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army. For the last 
10 years the report has cost approximately 
$30,000 annually and contained from 3,000 | 
to 4,000 pages, in two volumes. About 1,300; 
copies are printed annually. 

Printing for Congress 


Congress led in the expenditures for 
printing and binding ordered during the | 
fiscal year 1932 with a total of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, an increase of $500,000 
over its expenditures in the fiscal year 
1931. This increase was due*mainly to 
the seven-month session in the fiscal 
year 1932, which was next to the longest 
period that Congress has been in continu- 
ous session during the last 10 years. 

The charges for printing congressional 
bills, documents, and the Récord during 
the year ended June 30, 1932, increased 
$595,805.09 over the charges for these items 
in the preceding fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, there had to be paid out of the 1932 
appropriation $141,000 for congressional 
printing and binding completed in the fis-|.. 
cal year 1931 in excess of the appropria- tion, 7,815,956 ounces valued at $2,304,099. 
‘tion for that year and approximately | Idaho was second with 6,733,760 ounces 
$200,000 forswork started in 1531 and com- | and Montana third with 2,426,371 ounces, 
| pleted in the fiscal year 1932. Conse-/| Production’ statistics issued by the Bu- 
quently, the regular annual appropriation | T®U follow in full text: : 
of $2,500,000 was exhausted three months | Production of gold and silver in the 
before the end of the fiscal year 1932. | or States in 1932: (Arrivals at 

The total cost of printing and binding | ee See mes ate Raley Siete and 


at priyate refineries): 

for Congress during the fiscal year 1932 
exceeded its appropriation of $3,000,000 for | eration of the Bureau of Mines, has issued | 
— og en a, = _— the following. statement of the preliminary | 
. Re COAre eain, ngres-| estimate of refinery production of gold | 
sional printing appropriation for the year | and ‘silver in the United States during the | 
beginning July 1, 1932. At least $107,000 | calendar year 1932: 
more would have been added to the| Comparison with 1931 final production | 
charges for congressional printing if the! indicates increase in 1932 of $2,309,200 in 
|Chairman of the House Committee on| gold and decrease in 1932 of 6,506,961 | 
Printing, William F. Stevenson, had not! ounces of silver. Comparison with the | 
secured a modification of House orders for| year of largest production, 1915, when 
that amount of unnecessary printing in| gold amounted to $101,035,700 and silver | 
the fiscal year 1932. ‘ | 74,961,075 ounces, gives reductions respec- | 
The 178 issues of the daily Record for | tively of $49,199,300 gold and 50,535,986 | 
4ounces of silver. 
c——— Gold . 
Ounces Value 


434,514 $8,982,200 
Alabama oe 29 600 


Arizona 66,980 1,384,600 
California 566,031 11,700,900 
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New Mexico 
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Year’s Silver Production 
Lowest in Half-century | 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


about $6,888,000, the records show. Not | 
since about 1860 has the value of Ameri- 
can silver production been so low, it was 
shown. Additional information furnished 
follows: : | 


Gold production increased by $2,309,200 | 
from 1931 to 1932 and reached the highest 
level since 1924 when the production was 
valued at $52,277,000, according to the 
records. California led the States in pro- 
duction of gold, yielding 566,031 ounces | 
valued at $11,700,900 during the year. 
South Dakota was second with 485,051 | 
ounces and Alaska third with’ 434,514 | 
ounces. 


Utah reported the largest silver produc- 
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Value* 
$72,415 

9 


556,933 
136,405 


‘Ounces 
a. 10% 


1,974,946 


| as it prizes this revenue producing branch 
of a postal service that otherwise records | 
consistent deficiencies. Philatelists may 
well entrust their interest to Whe Post | 
Office Department. Nor does it appear | 
that the Secret Service néed suffer any | 
serious impairment of its enforcement | 
authority. — South Dakota 
The burden of Gevernment service en-| Tennessee .. 
tailed by a permit system would be so | U 
slight as to be negligible and would many | virginia 
times be compensated in the revenues! Washington 
derived from philatelic postal purchases. woming , gs 
It would find a precedent in the present | Dilippine Islands 


87,700 
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» Scope Explained 
Of Conference on 


‘World Conditions 


Spokesmen for Department 
Of State Ask House Com- 
mittee for Funds for Eco- 
nomic Discussion 
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Geneva to work pending the London con- 
ference. 

. Asked regarding their compensation, 
Mr. Rogers said that neither is now 
salaried by the Government, that Har- 
vard University is continuing his salary 
while he is working for the Government, 
and 'that the Rockefeller Foundation is 
paying Mr. Day. 

“Is it contemplated the next adminis- 
tration will name the American delegate 
‘to the conference?” asked Representative 
Johnson (Dem.), of Corsicana, Tex. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rogers. 

Answering Chairman McReynolds, he 
said all the principal countries have been 
invited to be represented except Russia. 
_ Representative Hull (Rep.), of Chicago, 
Tll., said he could not see how the con- 
ference could avoid discussing the tariffs 
and foreign debts and Mr. Hull added he 
thought those sybjects should be discussed 
at the conference. ' 


Conditions To Be Studied 


Mr. Rogers referred to what he said 
is a general feeling that there is a possi- 
bility of international cooperation, with 
remedies and improvements, in respect to 
@ number of economic conditions. He said 
world trade is being strangled by a pro- 
gressive series of restrictions, embargoes, 
and quotas against imports that have de- 
veloped in the past two years. Most of 
these measures, he said, are retaliatory in 
the sense of being in defense against) 
other governments. There might be a| 
check on these strangling activities, he| 
said. He said the height of a tariff is| 
not as important as the public considered | 
it. He stressed the importance of con- 
sidering conditions of depreciated cur- 
rency and of countries going off the gold 
standard, and said it may be that gen-| 
eral agreements can be arranged on those | 
subjects, but that it is necessary to con-| 
sider stabilization of these conditions and| 
of getting governments back on the gold | 
standard. 

“There is another field, connected with 
the problem of silver, on which coopera- 
tion might bring considerable results,” he 
said. He told of silver depreciating from 
50 to 60 cents an ounce a few years ago | 
to 25 cents an ounce. The fall in the 
price of silver, he said, is in part a re-| 
flection of the commodity market. It is 
only through a conference, such as the 
London conference, he said, that there 
can be any help in this connection. He 
said there undoubtedly are a number of 
international discussions and agreements | 
that might be contemplated for the con- 
ference with possible helpful results. 

Scope May Be Widened 

“Can the scope of the conference be 
widened if the new administration is so 
disposed?” asked Representative Maas | 
(Rep.), of St. Paul, Minn. : ; 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rogers, reiterating 


the specific exclusion 2t foreign debts and) 


international tariff and inclusion of silver, 
and adding that any government can block 
an extension of program. Incidentally, he | 
said, the other governments are princl- 
pally interested in the debts and there is 
a@ wide divergence among them respecting | 
the tariff. ; 

“Will Russia participate in this confer- 
ence?” asked Representative Fishburne 
(Dem.), of Charlottesville, Va. 

“That has not been setiled. Russia has | 
not yet been invited,” replied Mr. Rogers. | 
Knowledge of Silver Desired 

Mr. Rogers said the present administra- 
tion always has contemplated that the 
delegation to such a conference should in- | 
clude men who have a special knowledge 
of silver. 

Chairman McReynoids observed that) 
“money is higher.in the United States} 
than in any other country.” Mr. Rogers | 
said the United States is the outstanding 
country on the gold standard, and that} 
France is on a gold standard in a modi-| 
‘fied way. : 

“The conference will have jurisdiction 
‘over the silver problem?” insisted the 
Chairman. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Rogers. 

Questions Effect on Value 

“And if silver can be stabilized it would 
be of value to the whole world?” 

“It would,” replied Mr. Rogers. “If 
silver could be stabilized, with a fixed 
steady value for it, it would be a gain to 
the world.” 

Representative Maas asked him if he| 
knew of any way to stabilize silver. He 
‘replied he did not know of any concrete 
proposal. 

Reference was made by one of the mem- 
bers to limitations of armament. Mr. 
Rogers personally expressed the view that 


/no less distressing. In dealing with these 


| tion of the Convention for the Control of 


| powers to bring it into force. 


|of Saint-Germain in order to secure the 





here is “a chance’ ’for an agreement on 
urther limitation. 


Stock Exchange Inquiry 
To Be Resumed by Senate 


(Continued from Page 1.) | 
tions that were headed by Ivar Krueger, 
ithe Swedish ‘match king.’ 

“We have employed Mr. Cooper as coun- 
sel. He served as an associate of Judge | 
‘Samuel Seabury in the Seabury investiga- 
tions in New York when those two in- 
quiries were made, namely, into New York 
City affairs and its Mayor, and the 
magistrates’ courts.” 

Senator Norbeck was uncertain whether | 
Mr Fisher would be ready to start work | 
with the first session, but expressed the 
hope that there could be interrogation of | 
witnesses. 

The additional witnesses which Senator 
Norbeck said had been subpoenaed in- 
ciude: Dr. Max Winkler, professor of | 
economics, College of the City of New 
York; A. D. Birning, of Ernst & Ernst, 
auditors of the International Match Com- | 
pany for Lee Higginson & Company; G. | 
O. May, senior partner, Price, Waterhouse 
& Company, and Gilmer Siler, partner, | 
Eastman, Dillon Company. 


Time Extended to Complete 
Flathead Power Project 


The Federal Power Commission granted 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co, an exten- 
sion of one year for completing the first | 
units of its Flathead power project in 
Montana, in an ordér made public Jan. 10. 

The order resulted from an application 
for the extension by the company, which 
estimates that the project will ultimately 
cost $8,000,000, of which it claims $1,500,- 
000 has been expended thus far, on the 
grounds of adverse economic conditions| 
and lack of immediate demand for power 


'To Preserve Peace 


| ward the preservation of peace among the 


| tional upon ratification by other specified 





in the State at present. 


President Requests Action 
To Suppress 


Urges Ratification of 
Now Before 


Trade in Arms 


International Accord 
the Senate 
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President authority in his discretion to 
limit or forbid shipment of arms for mili- 
tary purposes in cases where special un- 
dertakings of cooperation can be es 
with the principal arms manufacturing 
nations. ° 

“While such a measure would not ac- | 
complish the whole of the purposes which | 
the advance thought in the world requires, 
it would at least enable the Executive in 
special cases to place the United States 
in line with other nations who are willing 
to make such sacrifices in the prevention 
of military conflict. : ; 

“I therefore urge that this convention 
should receive ratification of the Senate 
now, or alternatively that legislation to 
the purpose mentioned should be promptly 
enacted. 

“I attach hereto the views of the Secre- 
tary of State upon this subject.” 


Secretary Stimson’s 


Letter to President 
Secretary Stimson’s letter follows in full 
xt: 

he President: We find today a steady | 
growth of popular sentiment among most 
of the peoples of the earth against the use | 
of warlike means for the solution of in-| 
ternational difficulties. Our own people | 
have taken a leading part in this develop- 
ment of opinion and our Government has 
borne and is bearing 2 large share of the 
initiative in the direction of the renunci- 
ation of war, the effcrts toward disar~- 
mament, the. participation in international 
conciliation, and the establishment of or- 
derly principles of conduct between na- 
tions. 

On the other hand, there are in the | 
world today a disturbing number of dis- 
putes between peoples and governments 
in which force has been threatened or 
even employed. In our own hemisphere | 
two nations are now engaged in a conflict 
of arms, although they have avoided a 
formal declaration of war and there is at 
least one other situation which threatens 
the breach of the declared and estab- 
lished policies of our sister continent. 


There are in the Old Worlds situations 





\ 


situations we find that the international 
traffic in arms often tends to undo the 
effects of our diplomatic efforts and of the 
international efforts which are being made 
to preserve the peace cf the world. It is 
becoming more and more evident that the 
international traffic in arms must be su- 
pervised and controlled by national and 
international action if these efforts are not 
to be frustrated. Collaboration between | 
the United States and other nations is 
necessary if this supervision and control 
is to be effective. 


International Action 


On Traffic in Arms 


A first but abortive suep toward the in- 
ternational supervision and control of the 
traffic in arms was made in the negotia- 


the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, 
signed at Saint-Gerinain-en-Laye and 
Paris, Sept. 10, 1919, by the representa- 
tives of 28 powers. Although the United 
States signed the convention, objection 
was afterward made to its ratification on 
account of certain provisions therein. 


The opposition of the United States was 
one of the principal reasons why it was 
not ratified by a sufficient number of 
A new and 
more important step in the same direc- 
tion was the negotiation of the Conven- 
tion for the Suppression of the Interna- 
tional Trade in Arms and Ammunition 
and in Implements of War, signed at 
Geneva, June 17, 1925. This convention 
was drawn up with the express view of 
amending and amplifying the convention 


adhesion of the United States and it con- 
tains none of the features to which this 
Government objected in the former con- | 
vention. 

It provides for the setting up by the 
high contracting parties, each within its) 
own jurisdiction, of a system of export 
licenses—or alternatively of special export 
declarations—to cover each individual 
shipment of arms and ammunition or im- 
plements of war from the territory under 
the control of each of the parties to the 
convention. Its provisions do not contra- 
vene any existing law or regulation of 
the United States and no legislation would 
be required to put it into effect if the 
alternative system of export declarations 
were adopted. 

It would ensure full and accurate pub- 
licity for the international traffic in arms 
and would thereby provide a much needed 
corrective for such exaggerated rumors in| 
regard to that traffic as have from time 
to time disturbed public opinion in this 


It would strengthen the efforts of this 
Government and would hearten the advo- 
cates of effective reduction and limitation 
of armament in other nations if this Gov- 
ernment could ‘at this time take the pre- 
liminary step of ratifying the arms traffic 
convention of 1925. 


Presidential Powers 


Over Exports of Arms 

In the meantime, while we are await- 
ing the necessary international action to 
bring about the effective supervision and 


control of the international traffic in arms, | 


this Government is hampered in the ef- 
forts of its diplomacy by the inadequacy | 
of the authority of the President over the 
export of arms and munitions of war 
from the United States. The effect of 
these efforts would be materially strength- 
ened if that authority could be: increased 
so as to enable us to cooperate with other 
governments in dealing with some of the 
conflicts of arms, actual or threatened, 
with which the world is now. confronted. 


The authority of the President over the 
exportation of arms and munitions of war, 
in my opinion, should be broadened so as 
to permit of the control of such exports 
in certain situations in the furtherance 
of the efforts that are constantly being 
made toward world peace and concilia- 
tion of international differences. The law 
«s it now stands allows sufficient control 
by the President over shipments to Amer- 
ican countries and countries wherein we 
exercise extraterritorial jurisdiction when 
conditions of domestic violence exist in 
such countries. 


It does not, however, confer upon’ the 
Executive any authority in cases of threat- 
ered or actual conflict between two or 
miore countries. We frequently find that, 
at the very moment when we are bending 
every effort toward conciliating differ- 
ences between friendly States, arms are 
being shipped from private manufac- 


Three Products 
Added to House 


Farm Measure 


Domestic Allotment Plan Is 
Amended to Include Rice, 
Peanuts and Butterfat in 
Scope of Provisions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


amendment was adopted by a vote of 102 
to 75. 

Many members participated in the de-| 
bate on the bill. Representative Clarke | 
(Rep.), of Fraser, N. Y., said it is not ad-| 
ministratively workable, and is a rank 
discrimination between classes of farmers. | 

Representative Bulwinkle (Dem.), of | 
Gastonia, N. C., pictured “far-reaching and | 
disastrous consequences” that would fol-| 
low its enactment. He said it is an at-| 
tempt to put an excise tax on cotton, 
wheat, tobacco and hog processors to give| 
a bounty to their producers, but that the} 
producers, processors, manufacturers and| 
consumers generally would pay the tax.) 
He said the bill if pased “would bankrupt 
or put into receivership practically every | 
cotton textile mill in Amevica.” 

Discrimination Claimed 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of | 
New York City, supported the bill as the) 
first step in a series of fundamental| 
changes that must come about in the) 
jeconomic system. He warned that if| 
| Something is not done to save the situa-| 
; tion, the country should be prepared for | 
|drastic happenings within the next six| 
months. | 

The measure is a phase of the clash | 
between those who think the old economic! 
system must be retained and those who 
think that if it fails a new system should | 
be developed, Mr. LaGuardia said. He 
declared it is a step toward planned pro- 
duction. ® 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass., criticized the bill as an at- 
tempt to take money irom nine-tenths 
of the population in taxes and give it to 
one-tenth. It is the beginning of .a sys- 








turers in the United States for use in the 
threatened or actual conflict. 


Joint Resolution’s 


Provision Quoted 


The joint resolution of Jan. 31, 1922, 
provides: ° 

“That whenever the President finds that 
in any American country, or in any coun- 
try in which the United States exercises 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, conditions of 
domestic violence’ exist, which are or may 
be promoted by the use of arms or mu- 
nitions of war procured from the United 
States, and makes proclamation thereof, 
it shall be unlawful to export, except un- 


der such limitations and exceptions as| 


the President prescribes, any arms or mu- 
nitions of war from any place in the 
United States to such country until other- 
wise ordered by the President or by Con- 
gress.” 

I respectfully recommend that you com- 
mend to the favorable consideration of 
the Congress legislation which in addition 
to the present authority applicable to con- 
ditions of domestic violence should confer 
upon the President authority in his dis- 
cretion to limit or forbid in cooperation 
with other producing natidns the ship- 
ment of arms and munitions of war to 
any foreign state when in his judgment 
such shipment may promote or encourage 


the employment of force in the course of | 


a dispute or conflict between nations. 


Principles Governing 


Exercise of Authority 


Such authority would, of course, be ex- 
ercised by any chief magistrate of the 
United States in consonance with the prin- 
ciples of treaty sanctity, with interna- 
tional obligations and with a due and 
prudent regard to our national policies. 
There are times when the hands of the 
Executive in negotiations for the orderly 
settlement of international differences 
would be greatly strengthened if he were 
in a position in cooperation with other 
producing nations to control the shipment 
of arms. 


The United States should never, in jus- 
tice to its own convictions and its own 
dignity, be placed in such a position that 
it could not’ join in preventing the supply 
of arms or munitions for the furtherance 
of an international conflict while exer- 
cising its influence and prestige to pre- 
vent or bring to an end such a conflict. 
Although we are more often and espe- 
cially concerned in banishing the use of 


force in our own hemisphere and fhe} 


principal field of operation of the exist- 
ing joint resolution is within our own 
hemisphere, I suggest that the proposed 
legislation should be made to apply to 
the whole world. 

The day is gone when the spread of a 
conflagration is easily confined to any 
continent or hemisphere. The taking by 





country and in other parts of the world. 
Such publicity would constitute a first but 
an important step in the direction of ef- 
fective supervision and control of the in- 
ternational traffic in arms. 


Ratification Urged 


Your predecessor, in a message to the 
Senate of Jan. 11, 1926, transmitted a 
certified copy of this convention to the 
end that he might receive the adivee 
and consent of the Senate to its ratifica- 
tion. The Senate has not as yet taken 
action pursuant to this message. The 
conflicts of arms, actual or threatened, 
to which I have referred have served to 
emphasize the importance of this con- 
vention and to throw into strong relief} 
the expediency and the wisdom of its 
ratification by this Government. I feel 
very strongly that this Government should 
without further delay make this contribu- 
tion to the efforts which are demanded by 
public opinion in alt parts of the world to- 


nations, 


The convention has now been ratified by 
14 of the signatory governments and one 
other government not a signatory to the 
convention has adhered to it. Some of 
these ratifications are, however, condi- 


powers including, among those those which 
have not ratified, the United States. I 
have reason to hope that ratification by 
this Government would probably result 
within a brief interval in the other rati- 
fications necessary to put the convention 
into effect. | 


Further steps with a view to the more 
effective supervision and control of the 
international traffic in arms are now un- 
der consideration in the committees of 
the General Disarmament Conference, 
which is shortly to reconvene in Geneva. 
This Government is supporting some of 
the far-reaching proposals in this field 
which will be laid before the pltnary ses- 
sion of the conference in the near future. 





| Officers or directors who may serve on a 


| Striking the words “officers or’ from the} 


the United States of this additional step 
in its domestic policy will tend to give en- 
couragement and momentum to the strug- 


gle for world peace and against the use| 


of force from which arise some of the 
most critical problems of this unsettled 
period in international relationships. 


Senate Committee to Meet 

Shortly after the President’s message 
was read in the Senate, Senator Borah| 
(Rep.), of Idaho, Chairman of the Com-| 
mittee on Foreign Relations, issued a call | 
for that Committee to meet Jan. 11 for 
a consideration of the treaty to which the 
message referred. Senator Borah said it 
would be for the Committee to determine 
its course and he could not express his 
own views. 


Senate Radio Bill 
Favorably Reported 


Committee Again Submits Plan | 
To Amend Act of 1927 


The bill (H. R. 7716) providing various 
amendments to the Radio Act of 1927, 
which on Jan. 3 was re-referred by the 
Senate to its Committee on Interstate | 
Commerce for further consideration, was 
ordered again favorably reported Jan. 10 | 
by the Committee with two amendments. 

The Committee changed the language 
in section 8 regarding the number of alien 


corporation of a broadcasting station by 


statement “more than one-fifth of the of- | 
ficers or directors are aliens.” 

In the provision in section 14 regarding 
“presentation of views on any side of a 
public question to be voted upon at an 
election,” the Committee added the words, 
“or to be decided by a governmental 


tem in which all conditions would re regu- 
lated by a single agency, ne said. 


Validity Challenged 


Representative Frear (Rep.), of Hudson, 
Wis., urged inclusion of dairy products 
in the bill, and Representative Kerr 
(Dem.), of Warrenton, N. C., asked inclu- 
sion of peanuts. 

Representative Beck (Rep.), of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., declared the bill is violative 
ot the Constitution. It is just as much 
an offense against the Constitution to at- 
tain the desired objectives by bribes as 
by forcible regulation, he said, and the 
pending bill apparently is an attempt to 
regulate agriculture by a bribery system. 

Mr. Beck cited Supreme Court decisions 
to the effect that the taxing power cannot | 
be used to effect regulation which other- | 
wise would be illegal. One such case, he| 
said, involves a prohibitive tax on manu-| 
facturers employing child labor and an-| 
other a tax on futures trading. 

The bill attempts to regulate produc- 
tion, distribution, and sale which are 
largely intrastate, he declared. 

Revresentative Beam (Dem.), 


of Chi- 


per cent sales tax on pork and as estab- 


Railroads 


cago, Ill., opposed the bili as levying a 50! 





lishing a privileged class in the popula- 
tion, ‘ 


Amendments Approved 
To Deficiency Measure 


The Senate Jan. 19 approved Commit- | 
tee amendments to the first deficiency | 
appropriation bill (H. R. 13975), including | 
$160,000 for participaticn in the general} 
| disarmament conference at Geneva. 
| The bill, taken up as the Glass banking | 
| bill, temporarily was laid aside, and, fol-| 
| lowing approval of Committee actions, the 
|Senate began consideration of individual | 
| amendments. 





preme Court to Hear 
Petition for Tax Refund 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
granted a writ of certiorari Jan. 9, in a pe- 
tition by Arthur C. Harvey Co. v. Malley 
jet al. (No. 537) to secure a refund of tax 
overpayments credited against alleged de- 
|ficiencies in previous years. 

The court also granted a writ in Pa- 
cific Coast Steel Co. v. McLaughlan (No. 
£18), confining the question to effect of 
section 278(e) Of Revenue Act of 1924, in- 
volving waivers and statute of limitations. 


Su 


Branch Banking Proposal 
Is Considered in Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Senator Long asserted that the Senate 
had been “messing with useless legislation 
all session.” | 

“Thousands of hungry and homeless) 
now surround a State capitol,” said Sena- 
tor Thomas. “Unless the leadership in 
this body address themselves to such con- 
ditions, there will be no business trans- 
acted here if some of us can help it.” 

Senator Bratton’s objections were di- 
rected chiefly to the branch banking pro- 
visions, which, he said, proposed further 
concentration of wealth in the hands of | 
a few. | 

“Conditions now are such,” he added, | 
“that half a dozen men can close their | 
purse strings and cause a panic. If this | 
bill passes, the provision in it will be em- | 
ployed in the next few years to concen- 
trate further the resources of this coun- | 
try in the hands of a limited few.” 

Senator Bratton, recalling Senator Glass’ | 
defense of the wranch banking provisions, 
said he found it difficult to be out of 
harmony with the trends of the bill, but 
he could not agree to go along on a pro- 





posal contrary to the’trends of the coun- | 
try’s needs. He denied also that extension 
of branch banking would result in fewer 
bank failures, and asserted he could not | 
believe that “branch banking constituted | 
the solution of the financial problem for | 
which the Senate was looking. 

Senator Long’s pronouncement that he 
was considering a motion to recommit 
the bill ana return it_to the Committee | 
on Banking and Currency was not ampli- 
fied. He referred to the thought in the 
course of a colloquoy with Senator Hale | 
(Rep.), of Maine, who was seeking to have | 
the Senate consider the first of the series | 
of annual appropriation bills, and who had | 


|asked unanimous consent to displace the | 


Glass bill temporarily as the Senate’s un- | 
finished business. { 

In response to the Hale request, Sen-| 
ator Long voiced an objection, explaining 
that he was not ready for such action to| 
be taken. There were compromises being | 
examined, he said, and until some con- | 
clusions had been reached respecting these | 
proposals, he would not agree to replacing | 





agency,” which will include State Legis- 
latures, . 


| 


the Glass bill, nor make the motion to| 
return the bill to the Committee. } 


| 
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Proceedings of Jan. 10, 1933 


The Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. 10, 

following an adjournment from the 
preceding day. Senator Fess (Rep.), of 
Ohio, asked unanimous consent to 
dispense with the formal reading of the 
journal, but Senator Long (Dem.), of 
Louisiana, objected. 

The Senate received two messages 
from the President of the United States, 
ene transmitting Executive nominations, 
and the other recommending ratifica- 


| tion of the convention giving the Presi- 


dent additional power to control exports 
of arms from the United States. (Mes- 
sage on arms is printed in full text 
on page 1.) 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chair- 
nan of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, moved that the Senate proceed 
to consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12957), the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, after the presentation of pe- 
titions and memorials, bills and resolu- 
tions and committee reports had been 
concluded. The Hale motion was 
agreed to. 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
asked that the full text of the deficiency 
bill be read, and it was so ordered. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, discussed the Glass banking 
bill (S. 4412). (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, urged 
that time be allowed for reading the 
deficiency bill. ‘ 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
spoke in opposition to branch banking 








Joint Waterway Rates 
On Cotton Opposed 


Resist Order for 
Agreement With Barge Lines 


Southwestern railroads filed a protest 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


|sion Jan. 10 against the ruling of that, 


body requiring the carriers to join with 
the American Barge Line Co. in through 
routes and joint rates for the movement 
of cotton from Arkansas origins and 
Memphis, Tenn., to Eastern and New Eng- 
land territories. 

The ruling, which was made by Division 
4 of the Commission under shortened pro- 
cedure, was said by the carriers to be 
without legal justification. Consideration 
of the matter by the entire Commission, 
was asked. 

The petitioners asserted that, because 
they were not accorded a hearing on the 
barge line’s petition, the Commission’s re- 
port requiring the roads to cooperate with 
that company was “unlawful and beyond 
the power, authority and jurisdiction” of 
the Commission. 

The carriers contend that the rail rates 
which the projected barge-rail and rail- 
barge-rail rates are intended to meet are 
the emergency reduced rates put into ef- 
fect by the carriers in September to meet 
the competition of the water lines and 


motor trucks operated in connection with| 


water carriers. 


The barge rates would be 20 per cent be-| 
neath the already cut rail rates by reason | 
of the practice of barge-rail rates on 80) 


pez cent of the all-rail rates. 


The petition asserted that the carriers’ 
move in putting lower rates into effect for 
the all-rail movement which commenced 
in September has been successful, 


verted to the barge-truck competitors has 
been returned to the rails. 


The position of the railroads was cham- 
pioned by Commissioner Charles D. Ma- 
haffie in a dissenting opinion attached to 
the majority report in the case. He said) 
that without a record the matter could 
not be considered intelligently, and that 
the present all-rail rates are only about) 
50 per cent of what the Commission has| 
held to be reasonable. 


Demand Deposits Increase 
Billion During Six Months 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing under pressure from deposit with- 
drawals on one side and from defaulting 
loans on the other. 


Increases in time deposits in the weekly | 
reporting member banks have been less} 
spectacular, but have been going on in-| 
termitently from week to week. During! 
the first week in January, for instance, | 
the weekly reporting member banks show 
an aggregate of $5,706,000,000 in time de-| 
posits compared With $5 
first week in December. 

Paralleling the 
has been a decrease in hearding through- 
out the country. This tendency is re- 
flected not only in the increased deposits 
but in the return of money to the banks 
and to the Treasury. 

| 


Bills on Bankruptcy 
Reintroduced in House 
| 
Representative McKeown (Dem.), of| 
Ada, Okla., reintroduced, Jan. 10, his bill | 
(H. R. 13955) to amend the bankruptcy | 
law, with additions providing that any | 
person filing the petitions shall be referred | 
to in the proceedings as a debtor, that in| 
applications for extensions of time the 
court shall require proof from each credi- 
tor that his claim is free from usury, and | 
making other changes. The amended | 
language is in a bill (H. R. 14133). 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of | 
New York City, also has reintroduced his | 
bill relating to bankruptcy, with what he| 
says is a final draft, as a bill (H. R.| 
14110). 


ee eae | 
PRESIDENT’S DAY) 


F ’ |committee of the Committee will hold a| 
At the Executive Offices |hearing Jan. 19 to consider objections 


Jan. 10, 1933 | 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m—The President sent a 
special message to Congress dealing 
mg with the international traffic in 
arms. 


12:30 p. m.—Franklin W. Fort, chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, called to discuss the work of the 
Board. ? 


3:30 p. m—William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, called to dis- 
cuss departmental matters. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


and} 
{much of the traffic which has been di-| 


provisions of the Glass banking bill. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

At 2 p. m. the Glass banking bill was 
a before the Senate under the rule. 

enator Hale moved to lay aside the 
Glass bill, by unanimous consent, and 
proceed to consideration of the first 
deficiency bill, but Senator Long ob- 
jected. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate 
passed the bill (S. 5252) to pay $25 from 
tribal funds to each Chippewa Indian 
enrolled in the State of Minnesota, after 
which Senator Long continued his dis- 
cussion. 

Upon the motion of Senator Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine, the unfinished busi- 
ness was temporarily laid aside and the 
Senate proceeded to consideration of 
the first deficiency bill (H. R. 13975). 

Committee amenaments first were 
considered and approved. The Senate 
then took up individual amendments. 

Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, spoke in mémory of the late Guy 
D. Goff, former Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. : 

Upon the motion of Senator McNary, 
(Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, the Senate recessed at 5:30 p. 
m, to noon, Jan. 11. 


House of Representatives 

HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 10. It 

adopted resolutions to pay the widows 
of two House employes six months 
salary of the employes and the funeral 
expenses. It also adopted a resolution 
to appropriate $3,500 for winding up the 
expenses of the House Special Commit- 
tee, headed by Representative Shannon 
(Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo., whigh has 
just completed its hearings in the in- 
vestigation of competition of Govern- 
ment activities with private industries. 
The Commission has until Jan. 25 to 
file its report with the House. 


For the Committee on Rules, Repre- 
sentative Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, 
Ala., reported a special rule for con- 
sideration of the Smith Bill (S. 5160), 
and the Jones substitute, “after the en- 
acting clause” of the Smith bill, (H. J. 
Res. 529), providing for loans to farmers 
for crop production purposes. The rule 
will be invoked after the disposition of 
the domestic allotment measure. 


Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, called up the 
Committee bill (H. R. 13991), for domes- 
tic allotment as a farm relief proposal. 
Consideration of the bill was resumed. 
(Discussion of the allotment bill is 
printed on page 1.) 


After numerous addresses for and 
against the relief plan, reading of the 
bill for amendments was begun. 

A point of order against an amend- 
ment to include rice in the bill was 
overruled, and’ the amendment was 
adopted, 99 ayes to 24 nays. 

An amendment to include peanuts 
was adopted, 111 ayes to 110 nays. 

An amendment to. include butterfat 
in the bill was adopted, 102 ayes to 75 
nays. Another amendment, to eliminate 
hogs from the bill, was offered by Rep- 
resentative Beam (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Ill., but was not acted upon, before ad- 
journment of the House for the day. 

Representative Cannon (Dem.), of 
Elsberry, Mo., then moved to strike out 
the enacting clause of the bill, whose 
effect, if carried, would be to kill the 
whole measure. 

After adopting three amendments but 
without completing the farm allotment 
bill, the Committee of the Whole rose. 

The President’s message on arms traf- 
fic suppresison was read. (Text of the 
message is printed on page 1.) 

The House at 5:45 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, Jan. 11. 





Legislation on Aliens 
Endorsed at Hearing 


Proposed Measures on Status 
Of Immigrants Discussed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
entry instead of three years as provided 
in the 1917 Act. 
A third bill (H. R. 13812) providing for 


|the registry of aliens at ports of entry 





who have no record of admission for per- 
manent residence prior to 1924 was in- 
dorsed by Mr. Shaughnessy and Raymond 
F. Crist, Commisioner of Naturalization, 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Shaughnessy, while supporting the 


posed those provisions of the bill which, 


reaus deciding the same case. He pointed 


shall make a satisfactory showing to the 
Commisioner of Naturalization, if the ap- 
plication is made for naturalization pur- 
poses, or the Commissioner General of 
Immigration in all other cases, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Commisioner of Naturalization or the 
Commissioner General of Immigration,” 


In urging passage of the bill, Com-| 


missioner Crist stated that about 35,000 
applicants during the last two years 
could not be identified by records on their 
claims of entrance into this country. 
He declared that in investigating these 
cases, the Bureau of Naturalization makes 
entirely separate records which are not 
used by the Bureau of Immigration. 
“This is pure duplication of work,” he 
testified, adding that the Bureau offered 
to make its records available in 1929 to 
the Bureau of Immigration but that the 
request was refused and separate in- 


vestigations were made by the latter Bu-| 


reau 

He testified that there is no way under 
the existing law to handle cases of aliens 
who arrived between 1921 and 1924. Aliens 
who entered illegally since 1924 can be 
deported, he explained. 

Chairman Dickstein announced at the 
conclusion of testimony that a sub- 


made by Mr. Shaughnessy and to adjust 
other features of the bills. 





| 


FOMTE 


Retirement Funds 
And Employment 


Insurance Urged 


Federal Encouragement of 
Such System for States 
And Industry Advocated 
By Senator Wagner 


Retirement pensions and unemployment 
insurance for workers “are the modern, 


carefully planned substitutes for the hap- 
hazard drifting of the cark days behind 
us” and “are the indispensable require- 
ments of a better day,” Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, declared Jan. 10 in 
a radio address over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

The speaker referred to a bill spon- 
sored by him to provide a system of ree 
tirement annuities for railroad employes, 
hearings on which will begin Jan. 11. This 
measure, he said, wouid permit as many 
as 2,000,000 men to “look forward to old 
age without fear of want, dependence and 
miserable destitution” without imposing 
any burden on the taxpayer. It would be 
financed through the cooperative effort of 
the railroads and their employes. 


Application to Industry 


“The question that must occur to you 
is obvious,” he said. “If such an are 
rangement is possible for the railroad em- 
ployes, why is it not equally feasible for all 
industry? Why must the bleakness of 
puverty embitter the old age of the great 
masses Of our workers? Why can we not 
organize all of industry to enable its aged 
workers to retire and»live in moderate 
comfort not by the grace of anyone’s kind- 
ness but by wvirtue of what they had 
earned during 2 lifetime of labor? 
“Nothing but shortsightedness is re- 
sponsible for our failure to enjoy in this 
ccuntry the benefits of adequate protection 
ef old age. These benefits are by no 
means limited to the wage earners. The 
entire Nation would enjoy the stabilizing 
effects of such a policy. The unnecessary 
competition of men bowed down with 
years who must nevertheless exert. their 
energies in an effort to earn a meager 
existence would be eliminated the decay 
of their standards of living would be pre- 
vented; and the whole level of life in 
America would thereby be lifted.” 
Committee Views Cited 
Senator Wagner recalled that the special 
Senate committee which investigated un- 
employment insurance under a resolution 
sponsored by him agreed “that some form 
of insurance must be established in order 
to protect the wage earners against the 
ravage of recurrent unemployment.” It 
would be entirely feasible to avoid the de- 
fects of European systems, he said. 
“Under our Constitution,” he continued, 
“the principal initiative in creating unem- 
ployment insurance systems rests with the 
States and with the industries. But the 
Federal Government likewise has a large 
responsibility in the matter because the 





| the Electrical Equipment 


problem, being an economic one, affects 
the entire Nation without regard to State 
boundary lines. I have, therefore, devised 
a method whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment can encourage the States and indus- 
tries in undertaking this essential enter- 
prise. To extend this encouragement and 
to establish a nation-wide system of em- 
ployment officés represent, to my mind, 
the very minimum which the Federal Gov- 
ernment must undertake to do in organiz« 
ing the permanent means of fighting un- 
employment.” : 


Free Radio Service 


For Ship Crews Asked 


House Committee Hears Views 
Of Interested Parties 


Support for the bill (H. R. 11247) to 
permit employes of steamship companies 
at sea to use the radio facilities on the 
ships free for personal messages was ex- 
pressed Jan. 10 before the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
by Frank W. Wozencraft, representing the 
Radiomarine Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Radio Corporation of America, and 
Arja Morgan, head of the Bureau of In- 
formal Cases of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission. 
| Mr. Wozencraft explained that the meas- 
|ure is designed to provide radio facilities 
| without cost to ship employes so that they 
|may send social or emergency personal 
| messages that do not-entail any additional 
| cost to transmit. 
| Ralph L. Walker, representing the. Fed- 





€d| general purpose of this legislation, op- eral Radio Commission, told the Commit- 


| tee that the Commission had reported it- 


604,000,000 for the| he said, show two separate heads of, bu- |self as not being in favor of the legisla- 


j tion, but that it had decided to recone 


increases in deposits | out that the registry of such aliens is to| sider the matter and to submit a new re- 
be granted under the bill “if such aliens | port. 


|Argentine Radio Market 
Surveyed for Exporters 


The first of a series of foreign radio 
market surveys, requested by American 
exporters, will be completed about Jan. 17, 
according to Marshall T. Jones, Chief of 
the Commerce Department’s Electrical 
Equipment Division. 

The first survey will cover several im- 
portant phases of radio merchandising in 
Argentina. The Department decided upon 
|these surveys only after communicating 
| with the leaders of the radio manufactur- 
|ing industry in this country. 

Their response and advance sales of the 
|survey indicate the service is needed by 
| the industry, especially in view’ of the 
| rapidly changing situation in most foreign 
|radio markets. 

The survey on Argentina will cover the 
| Status of broadcasting, the market for re- 
;celving sets, types of sets proving most 
|popular, and the most successful selling 
methods, as well as facilities for doing 
business. 

The survey is based on detailed reports 
| forwarded from representatives of the 
State and Commerce Departments sta- 
tioned at key positions in Argentina, and 
are being edited by Lawrence D. Batson of 
Division — (Ise 
sued by the Department of Commerce.) 
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England and France...Ask your local travel agent. 
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Legality of Coal Sales Agreement 
Inthe Appalachian Field Is Argued 





Supreme Court Hears 


Contentions of Both 


Producers and Government in Appeal 


From Lower Court Ruling 





. The appeal of 137 producers of bitumi- 
nous coal in the Appalachian field from a | 
three-judge Federal district court decree | 
enjoining them from setting up an ex- | 


_ Qusive- sales agency to market their’ coal | 


on the ground that it was violative of the 
herman Anti-Trust Act was heard Jan. | 
9 and 10 by the Supreme Court of the | 
United States. ‘ 

Arguments in the case, Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., et al. v. United States, No. 
504, were presented by William J. Don- | 
ovan who appeared for the producers, | 
ard John Lord O'Brian, special assistant 
to the Attorney General. 

Mr. Donovan told the court that the 
plan does not violate the anti-monopoly 
laws since the controlling purpose is to| 
increase the sale and thus the production 
of coal by better methods of distribution. 

This argument was met by the con- 
tention of Mr. O’Brian that “the evidence | 
tully supports the finding of the district 
court that the effect of the producers’ 
combination is to eliminate all competi- | 
tion among themselves and to fix uniform 
prices at which their product will be of- 
fered for sale.” 


Uniform Contracts , 
With Selling Agency 


Mr. Donovan reviewed the facts and is- 
sues involved, stating that the producers 
are engaged in the mining of bituminous 
coal in eight coal-producing districts of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. As a method for limiting and | 
regulating production of their fuel, the 
operators set up Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
nd entered into uniform contracts with 
this selling agency. 

The Department of Justice, charging & 
combination and conspiracy to restrain 
interstate and foreign commerce, brought 
suit in the District Court for the Western 
District of Virginia to enjoin the combi- 
hation. The court granted the injuction. 

It found that the appellants control 
over half of the coal produced in the 
field in which they operate and also a 
substantial part of coal sold in practically 
‘every market in which they sell, and, al- 
though there was substantial com- 
petition to be met in each market, 
and the appellants would not through 
their sales agency be able to exercise mo- 
nopolistic control of the market, the con- 
trol of the selling agency of a vast 
quuantity of coal which members sold 
would necessarily a prices. 

The dealers, the district court said, 
agree that they will not sell in the market 
except through a common agency, and 
‘will allow that agency to fix the prices at 
clearly an agreement to eliminate com- 
petition and fix uniform prices by dealers 
controlling a substantial part of the trade, 
which as we have seen under the authority 
of cases, is forbidden by the Sherman 
Act,” it fas held. 


Present Conditions 


In Industry Reviewed 


In justification of the plan, Mr. Donovan 
discussed the general “deplorable” condi- 
tions in the industry and efforts of pro- 
ducers to arrive at a workable plan that 
would effect economies in producing, 
selling and distributing coal, diminish the 
forced sale of distress coal below the ac- 
tual cost of production and without re- 
gard to market conditions, eliminate 
pyramiding, promote the use of coal as 
against competitive fuels, and broaden 
markets. The elimination of competi- 
tion was entirely incidental to this law- 
ful purpose, he said. 

Formation of the agency was the out- 
growth of conferences called by the Na- 
tional Coal Association in New York City 
in 1931, which adopted a plan calling for 
formation of regional saies agencies, where 
consolidations and mergers are not prac- 
tical, in the bituminous coal industry 
throughout the United States. 

The contracts entered into with the 
agency by each of the producers, Mr. Don- 
ovan said, provide that the agency shall 
agree to establish a standard classifica- 
tion for all the coal which it sells as agent 
and to use its best efforts to sell all the 
coal produced by the appellants and other 
producers at the best prices obtainable. 

Upon all contracts calling for future de- 
liveries of coal after 6) days from the 
date of the contract of sale, the selling 
agent must obtain the prior written con- 
sent of the producer. Each producer, it 
is agreed, is to be given as nearly its pro 
rata share of available orders as pos- 
sible. The percentage of participation to 
which each producer is entitled under the 
contract is the percentage of the total 
sales “that the total car allotment of the 
producer for the three months preceding 
bears to the total car allotment of all the 
producers whose coal is sold by the selling 
agent.” 

The operators subscribed on the basis 
of relative production to shares of stock 
of the selling agent. They are given the 
right to designate one or more persons, 
firms or corporations to act as the sub- 
agent of the corporation in the sale of 
coal. The terms of the subagency con- 
tracts are substantially identical. 


Promotion of Efficiency 


And Economy Sought 

“An agreement among producers in the 
same branch of industry for the purpose 
cf promoting efficiency and economy,” 
Mr. Donovan told the court, “even though 
it restricts the competition formerly ex- 
isting between the parties to the agree- 
ment, is not prohibited by the Sherman 
Act, unless either an intent unreasonably 
to restrain or monopolize interstate com- 
merce is implied from the character of the 
acts or from the circumstances surround- 
ing the transaction, or, by reason of its 
inherent nature, the agreement will have 
the direct and necessary effect of unrea- 
sonably restraining or monopolizing in- 
terstate commerce.” 

Appalachian Coals, Inc., he said, was 
formed pursuant to a controlling and 
Jawful purpose and the restraint upon the 
interstate shipment of coal, if any, is in- 
c.dental to the accomplishment of that 
lawful end, and therefore not unreason- 
able within the meaning of the Act, Mr. 
Donovan said, in summarizing the argu- 
ments of the appellants. 

No intent to restrain or monopolize in- 
terstaté commerce is to be inferred from 
the form of organization adopted by the 
producers for the reason that the agency 
was formed as a normal method of busi- 
ness organization in the coal industry and 
is the form of organization best adapted 
to the accomplishment of the lawful pur- 
poses of the appellants, he urged. 

Associations representing the 
textile, glass and lumber industries have 


‘ 4 


j}and achieve economies in the coal 


|of steel,” Mr. Donovan argued. 


filed a brief as amici curiae in support 
of the selling agency plan. (See issue of 
Jan. 9.) 

He compared this case with United 


States v. United States Steel Corpora-| 
tion, 251 U. S. 417, in which the Supreme 


Court held that although the steel com- 
pany produced between 45 and 50 per 


United States, there was no violation ct 


'the Sherman Act because the combina-'the present Legislature revise the mort-| 
| tion resulted from normal corporate Or-| gage foreclosure law to protect the land| 


ganization. 
“Each of the purposes for which Appa- 
lachian Coals, Inc., was organized was 


| directly related to the peculiar conditions | 
| existing in the bituminous coal industry 


and was calculated to promote efficiency 
in- 
dustry just as integration was intended 
to achieve economies in the production 
“Integra- 
tion is not in itself a test of legality, out 
is merely evidence of a lawful purpose. 

The district court, referring to the steel 
case and U. S. v. International Harvester 
Co., 274 U. S. 693, stated that there is “a 
vital distinction in principle between a 


|bona fide corporate organization resulting 
| from normal growth and development and 


an agreement eliminating competition be- 
tween independent dealers, and the dis- 
tinction is clearly recognized in recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court.” 

It is inconceivable that the Sherman 
Act, Mr. Donovan declared, at this late 
date, is to be construed as condemning 
a combination merely oecause a combina- 
tion in the form of a common selling 
agency, rather than 2 consolidation of 
physical assets in one corporate entity or 
the formation of a corporate holding com- 
pany, is the means vsea to achieve a 
lawful purpose. The truest test of legal- 
ity, he contended, is io be determined by 
the purpose and effect of a combination. 

The controlling purpose in the forma- 
tion of the selling agency was to increase 
the sale and thus the production of Ap- 
palachian coal by better methods of dis- 
tribution, and intensive advertising and 
research, he stated. Condemning the “de- 
ceptive practice of ‘pyramiding’ coal 
whereby different selling agents in the 
same market are autnovized, subject to 
prior sale, to offer the same coal in the 
same market to the sanie customers at the 
same time, Mr. Donovan urged that the 
combination would eliininate this prac- 
tice and establish normal competitive con- 
ditions. It also would relieve to a con- 
siderable extent the losses of the appel- 
lants from the shipment and sale of dis- 
tress coal by balancing orders for the va- 
rious sizes and grades, he claimed. 


Says Joint Action Is 


Necessary to Industry 

“The primary purpose of these appel- 
lants being to sell more coal and to de- 
velop an efficient, economical and effective 
marketing organization and to eliminate 
so far as possible the destructive trade 
practices growing out cf the sale of dis- 
tress coal and the pyramiding of orders,” 
he declared, “it is obvious that these pur- 
poses could only be achieved by joint ac- 
tion of these appellants.” 

He denied that the agency will have 
tke power to set the market price for coal 
in any market in which it will sell. On 
tre contrary, he continued, competing 
producers, consumers, wholesalers and 
retailers have unanimously declared that 
the agency would not have the power to 
control or dominate any consuming mar- 
ket or to injure its competitors. 

“The true test of monopoly of a mar- 
ket or restraint of trade is not whether 
in some mysterious way the sales of the 
combination may effect prices or even 


Chain Store Levy 


Advocated in Iowa 





| 


Governor Also Urges Merger of 
State Agencies and Tax 
| Equalization 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 10. | 
| A tax on chain stores was urged by 
| Governor Turner today in his final mes-| 
|sage to the Legislature. He also advo- 
leated consolidation of State departments | 
and equalization of the tax burden. | 
| He urged an increase in the assessed | 
| valuation of public utility properties, and/| 


reiterated a recommendation made two} 
years -ago for legislation to provide for 
State regulation of telephone and tele- 


jcent of the total steel produced in the} graph companies. 


Governor Turner declared it is vital that | 


and home owners in the present emer- 
gency. He said that noiders of first mort- 
gages justify foreclosure upon the ground | 
that it is necessary to protect. and perfect | 
their lien upon the cro,s by first demand- 
ing the appointment of a receiver. 

“Large eastern insurance and loan com- | 
panies,” he said, “have overworked this | 
excuse. This is obvious when it is found | 
certain of these companies are regularly | 
lenient with the farmer with a thin equity | 
and just as regularly imsistent upon fore- 
closure upon the slightest default against | 
the farmer with a subs‘antial equity, when | 
the mortgagee can make a profit upon re-| 
sale as soon as a gheriff’s aeed issues. 

“The practice of the Joint Stock Land 
Banks in this and all other respects has 
been ruthless and destructive to the farm | 
owner.” 











putpose of the combination is the suppres- 
sion of competition and that operation of | 
the plan would have this effect with a con-| 
| sequent tendency to raise prices toa higher 
level than would prevail under conditions 
of free competition. | 

From the inception 2f the regional sales) 
{agency plan, he declared, it was contem-| 
plated that its adoption in any district) 
should be contingent upon securing control 
of a certain percentage of the production. | 
“The agreement among the appellant pro-| 
{ducers that their ageucy contracts with} 
Appalachian Ceals should not become ef-| 
fective until the latter controlled 70 per | 
cent of the commercial production in the | 
Appalachian terirtory snows the same pur- | 
pose even more directly,” the court was| 
| told. | 

Mr. O'Brian denied that economies in| 
the marketing of coal cr increased sales 
would be effected by the combination, con- | 
tending that “pyramiding” is only a minor | 
incident in the sale of bituminous coal and 
that little relief in the matter of distress 
coal would be achieved. Joint research, 
advertising, and credit information could | 
be undertaken without acopting the plan, 
he contended. 

The findings of the district court must | 
be read in the light of other findings and of 
the evidence, he said, contending that the | 
power of the agency to control prices will | 
not be seriously affected by the competi- | 
tion of independent producers in Appala- | 
chian territory. It is the large producers, | 
not the small ones, which have joined! 


\ 


the combination, and both self-interest | 
and business prudence will dicate a policy | 
of, accepting the price leadership of Ap- | 


|palachian Coals and endeavoring on this 


basis to obtain a fair share of the market, | 


Mr. O’Brlan stated. 


Conditions in Districts 
“The organization 


Reviews Competitive | 
| 


of regional sales 


| agencies ih other districts which is already | 
far advanced and only awaits the favor-| 


able outcome of this litigation to be com- 
pleted,” he told the court, “will increase 


the power of Appalachian Coals to affect | 


and control price.” 

| Reviewing the competitive situation in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
he said the agency will control more than 






cotton | 


50 per cent of the sale of bituminous coal | 
in these States. 

Approaching a consideration of the 
Sherman Act, Mr. O'Brian said that “if 
there are conflicting considerations which 
render it doubtful whether the policy of | 
the Act is working to the best social ad-| 
vantage in a particular industry, it is for 
Congress, not the courts, to grant relief.” 
Furthermore, he continued, the bitumi-! 
nous coal industry “is not in a life and| 
death” struggle with other fuel competi- | 
tors. Except for the World War period, | 
production in 1929 was the highest in its 
history, he claimed. 


Answering the producers’ contention 
that there is no difference in legal or eco- 
nomic effect between their combination | 
and a union of competitors under single 
ownership, Mr. O'Brian said that a 
merger is a normal business undertaking 
when it is for the purpose of achieving | 


whether it will be an important and in- 
filuential factor in the industry; not the 
size of the combined companies, but the 
competitive strength of the companies 
tnat are not acquired.” 

The district court found that the 137 
cperators produced over 58,000,000 tons of 
coal out of 107,000,000 tons produced in 
the Appalachian and immediately sur- 
1ounding territory in 1929. The produc- 
tion controlled by them was 11.96 per cent 
of production east of the Mississippi, 54.21 
per cent of total production of the Ap- 
palachian territory, including that of cap- 
tive mines, 64 per cent in the Appalachian 
territory not including captive mines, and | 
74.4 of that part of the product of the! 
Appalachian territory proper which is 
sold commercially. 

While the lower court correctly stated 
wil of the facts, Mr. Donovan said, it gave 
them no weight and concluded that the 


contracts between the agency and the economies in overhead or management, 
producers constitute a price-fixing agree- ne of es etc., but | 
ment, and that any price-fixing agree- here the producers were attempting | 


through concerted “abnormal” action to) 
restrain trade through the suppression of | 
competition. | 


ment is, per se, unlawful. 


Asserts Price-fixing 
Is Not Contemplated 

The language of the contracts expressly 
negatives the theory that price-fixing is 
contemplated, he said. The agent is 
bound by contract to sell “at the best 
price obtainable under existing competi- 


tive conditions,” which means the market 
price, and the court admits that it con- 
not fix the market price of coal, Mr. 
Donovan contended, adding that the agent 
has no power or authority to refuse to 
sell under any conditions. 

“The present Sales agency is as truly 
and fully ‘the product of natural economic 
forces’ as any corporation, in the nature 
of a holding company or otherwise, to 
which court applies that phrase,” he said. 
“For more than 60 years coal has been 
ordinarily and regularly sold by ex- 
clusive sales agencies. The evidence dis- 
closes numerous specific instances. This 
agency differs from its predecessors only 
in size. 

“The Government's contention in the 
court below was that the contracts were 
intended to be a price-fixing scheme. As 
a necessary basis for that contention, the 
Government denied that the true pur- 
pose of those agreements was to effect the 
various economies, correction of abuses 
and broadening of the markets for coal. 
This contention, and the assertions found 
;necessary to sustain it, are contrary to 
|the undisputed evidence. 

“This case is unique because the Sher- 
ee Act is invoked under conditions 
diametrically opposite t othe conditions 
it was intended to meet. It is not here 
jinvoked by the Government to curb 
|}monopoly and restraint of trade accom- 
panied by the imposition of arbitrary 
prices, but to prevent the application of a 
}normal and tired method of selling coal 
in an effort to aid a prostrate arfd vital| the case do not give rise to a question of 
industry.” | reasonableness, “The main purpose of the 

Mr. O'Brian, conducting argument for! Plan,” he declared, “is to increase the 
| the Government, maintained that the real} [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


Trade Development 


“Appellants’ combination does not rep- 
resent a normal trade development, a 
gradual expansion of existing sales agen- 
cies,” he continued. “It grew from the} 
top downwards, not from the bottom up-'! 
wards. It did not have its origin in local} 
conditions, but in a ‘plan’ worked out by 
leaders of the industry to bring about a 
change in competitive conditions.” | 

The case of United States v. Trenton, 
Potteries Co., 273 U. S. 392, was cited, in| 
which the defendants controlled some 82 
per cent of the sanitary pottery business, 
and were convicted under the Sherman 
Act of combining to fix and maintain uni- 
form prices for the sale of their product. 


Described as Abnormal | 
| 


defendants guilty “without regard to the 


a substantial part of an industry, upon 
the prices which the members are to 


trade and commerce.” 


cluded that it is uniformly held 


stantial part of the trade in a market 


among themselves or to fix uniform prices 
is per se unreasonable and contrary to the 
statute.” 

Mr. Justice Brandeis observed that 





ated so as not to be an unreasonable re- 
straint on trade,’ and asked Mr. O'Brian 
what he considered reasonable. 

Mr. O’Brian replied that the facts in 


4 


The Supreme Court sustained the trial) 
court’s charge that the jury might find the| 


reasonableness of the prices fixed” and its| 
charge that “an agreement on the part of | 
the members of a combination controlling | 


charge for their commodity, is in itself | 
an undue and unreasonable restraint of | 


Mr. O'Brian said the lower court care-| 
fully reviewed all the authorities and con-| 
that | 
where a number of dealers control a sub-| 


“any agreement to eliminate competition | 


“it is| 
conceivable that the plan could be oper-| 
=~ railroads, and 114 freight cars. 





E SUPREME COURT 


Digests of Opinions Announced Jan. 9 


TH 


Complete Text Appeared in Issue of Jan. 10 


Assignments for benefit of creditors—State statute as affected by Bankruptcy Act— 
Texas statute— 


Texas statutes which provide for voluntary assignments for the benefit of creditors, 
for ratable distribution of the estate among the consenting creditors, and for the 
discharge of the assignor from further liability to consenting creditors who receive 
as much as one-third of the amount of their claims, and which provide that non- 
assenting creditors take nothing under the assignment but may garnishee any excess 
remaining after full payment of consenting creditors and the expenses of executing 
the assignment, are not repugnant to the Federal Bankruptcy Act. The court in 
so holding adopted the State court’s construction of the statutes as,“in no sense 
an insolvency law, providing for the discharge of a debtor by a compliance with 
its terms without the consent of the creditor”, but as a “statute whieh, for the 
better protection of creditors, prescribes a mode for the administration of the 
estates of inSolvents under assignments made by the debtors themselves, which 
would be good at common law, unaided by the statute, and, like any other trust, 
could be emforced in a court of equity in the absence of a statute providing a mode 
of administration.” 


‘Johnson et al. v. Star; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 282, Jan. 9, 1933. (Complete opinion 
appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 10, p. 32.) 





Assignments for benefit of creditors—Validity of State statute—Effect of Bankruptcy 
Act—Exemption of property after assignment from garnishment— 


The Wisconsin statute regulating and controlling voluntary assignments for the 
benefit of creditors is not void because in conflict with the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act in so far as it provides that “no creditor shall, in any case where a debtor has 
made or attempted to make an assignment for the benefit of creditors, or in case 
of the insolvency of any debtor, by attachment, garnishment or otherwise, obtain 
priority over other creditors upon such assignment being for any reason adjudged 
void, or in consequence of any sale, lien or security being adjudged void.” 

A corporation made a voluntary assignment of all its property to assignees for 
the benefit of creditors. A nonassenting creditor brought suit against the assignor 
and subsequently instituted garnishment proceedings against the assignees as- 
serting that the assignment was void for failure to comply with statutory require- 
ments and because the statute under which the assignment was made was repugnant 
to the Bankruptcy Act. The assignor amended the assignment to authorize the 
judge of the circuit court, in case of resignation of assignees, to appoint a trustee. 
The court, on the resignation of the assignees, appointed a trustee who answered 
the garnishment admitting that he had the property conveyed by the assignment 
but denying that he had possession or control of any property in which the assignor 
had any interest. 

The court affirmed the State Supreme Court’s judgment reversing an order of 
the lower State court that the property in the possession of the trustee be applied 
to satisfy the judgment which had been rendered for the nonassenting_ creditor. 
The court stated that the assignment did not contemplate the discharge of the 
assignor, that the statute does not prevent creditors from bringing action against 
the debtor or require those seeking to participate in the distribution of the estate 
to stipulate for his discharge, but serves to protect creditors against each other 
and to agsure equality of distribution unaffected by any requirement or .condition 
in respect of discharge, that the substantive right under assignments depend upon 
contract, the legislation merely governing the execution of the trusts upon which 
the property is conveyed, and that, since proceedings under any such assignment 
may be terminated upon petition of creditors filed within the time and in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Federal Act, it is apparent that Congress intended that such 
voluntary asignments, unless;so put aside, should be regarded as not inconsistent 
with the purposes of the Federal Act. 

Probreslo v. Joseph M. Boyd Co. et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S.. No. 171, Jan. 9, 1933. 


(Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 10, 
p. 20.) 





Bankruptcy—Acts of bankruptcy—Transfer with intent to defraud creditor—Creditor 
having contingent claim as “creditor” within meaning of statute— 


Section 3a(1) of the Bankruptcy Act which makes the transfer of property with 
intent to defraud “creditors,” an act of bankruptcy is applicable to creditors whose 
claims are not at the time of the transfer claims which are provable in bank- 
ruptcy, notwithstanding section 1 (9) which provides that the term “creditor” as 
used in the act “shall include anyone who owns a demand or claim provable in 
bankruptcy.” Section 3a(1) is applicable to all creditors embraced within the 
meaning of the term usually attributed to it when used in the common law definition 
of fraudulent conveyances. A creditor having only a contingent claim is protected 
against fraudulent conveyance at common law, and therefore a transfer made to 
defraud such a creditor constitutes an act of bankruptcy even though the claim, 
because contingent, is not provable. Section 1 (9) does not require section 3a(1) 
to be otherwise construed since the word “include” is a word of extension or en- 
largement rather than one of limitation or enumeration. In accordance with such 
construction of the statute the transfer by an indemnitor of the surety on a fire- 
works exhibitor’s bond of her property after a verdict against the exhibitor was 
returned but before the judgment was entered was an act of bankruptcy, on the 
theory that it was made with intent to defraud the surety evem though the surety’s 
claim at such time was contingent and not provable. 

American Surety Co. of N. Y. v. Marotta; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 131, Jan. 9, 1933. 


(Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 
10, p. 30.) 


Electricity—Rates—Rate base—Validity of order treating single municipality sup- 
plied by interconnected system as segregated unit—Rate of return— 


oo 

The Indiana Public Service Commission and the court below properly held that, 
under the provisions of the Indiana Public Utility Act, not the entire property and sys- 
tem of the appellant electric power company, which by an interconnected system 
Sells and distributes electric current to approximately 50 cities and towns, but the 
property used in serving a single municipality so served should be treated as the 
unit for the purpose of establishing the rate base upon which to determine the 
schedule of rates to be charged in such municipality. 
method, in fixing the value of the appellant’s property used and useful for supply- 


ing electric current to the single municipality, of determining the value of the local 
property, and adding thereto that proportionate part of the value of system property 


fairly attributable to the service supplied the municipality. 


Appellant is one of seven affiliated public utility corporations, more than 99 per 
cent of the combined capital stock and securities of which is owned by a single 
The lines 
of all companies are interconnected and the electrical energy is drawn from a single 
source, appellant “purchasing” its supply from one of the other affiliated corpora- 
Appellant owns and operates an interconnected system, consisting in the 
main of general transmission and transformation properties, and local distributing 
plants, by which it serves the 50 communities and also a large number of industrial 


corporation. Operations of the entire group are under a common control. 


tions. 


plants outside of cities and towns. 


The method of treating the single municipality and not the appellant’s entire 
operating property as a unit in fixing the rate base for the municipality does not 
deprive the appellant of property without due process of law in contravention of 


the Fourteenth Amendment 


Nothing in the record was found to cast substantial doubt upon the essential 
fairness of allocating to the municipality the proportionate part of the value of the 
general distributing system fairly attribute to the service to such municipality on 
the basis of the ratio of actual sales of KwH. to the municipality to the total sales 


of Kw.H. by appellant during the calendar year just preceding the hearing. 


A rate of return of 7 per cent was held, under the circumstances, to be adequate. 
Wabash Valley Electric Co. v. Young et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 128, Jan. 9, 1933. 
(Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 


10, p. 24.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and functions—Extension of line of 


railroad—Power to compel extension into new territory—Validity of order— 


The Interstate Commerce Commz:ssion did not have the authority, under Section 
1 (21) of the Interstate Commerce Act, to enter a compulsory order requiring the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Company to extend its line from 
Crane, Ore., to Crescent Lake, Ore., 185 miles of virtually undeveloped territory. 
The Supreme Court found that the territory was not one the carrier professed to 
serve, and held that paragraph 21 is restricted iN application to compulsory exten- 
sions within the area which the carrier has bound itself to serve and is not coter- 
minous with paragraph 18 relating to new lines, or extensions, voluntarily under- 


taken. 


Paragraph 21 empowers the Commission to require a carrier to “provide itself 
with safe and adequate facilities for performing * * * its car service * * * and to 
extend its line or lines,” provided it is in the interest of public convenience and 
necessity. The contention,that if the Commission finds the conditions stated in the 
proviso exist, the power to compel a carrier “to extend its line or lines” is unlimited 
was held to be erroneous. “We should expect, if Congress were intending to grant 
to the Commission a new and drastic power to compel the investment of enormous 
sums for the development or service of a region which the carrier had never there- 
tofore entered or intended to serve, the intention would be expressed in more than a 


clause in a sentence dealing with car service,” the court stated. 


Interstate Commerce Commission et al. v. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
(Complete opinion appears 


gation Co. et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 23, Jan. 9, 1933 


in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 10, p. 5.) -: 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and functions—Issuance of securities 
by carrier—Necessity of certificates—Application of exemption of interurban rail- 


way not operated as part of steam railroad system— 


\ 


In a suit by the Government under Section 12 (1) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 12 (1)), to enjoin the appellee from issuing any 
securities or assuming any obligation in respect of the securities without first 
having obtained an order from the Interstate Commerce Commission, alleging 
violation of Section 20a of the Act (49 U. S. C. 20a), which requires a “carrier” to 
obtain such authorization, the court held that appellee falls within the exception 
“As used in this section the term ‘carrier’ 
(except a street suburban, or interurban 
electric railway which is not operated as a part of a general steam railroad system 


of the section. Paragraph 1 provides: 
means a common carrier by railroad 


of transportation. * * *” 


Appellee is an interurban electric railway operating between Chicago and Mil- 
Twenty through passenger trains are operated daily in each 
Modern passenger stations are maintained at a number of points, tracks 
are of standard gauge and are physically connected with those of four steam rail- 
roads at 13 points and with three electric lines, eight connections being used for 
The appellee owns seven electric locomo- 
tives of small type unable to haul freight trains of size usually employed by steam 
In 206 tariffs railroad participates as initial carrier 
and in more than 800 as delivering or intermediate carrier, in conjunction ‘with 
In 1930, 76 per cent of revenue was from passenger traffic and 
No 
facilities are maintained for interchange of carload ffeight at its termini in Chicago 
The court found appellee is “a typical example of an interurban 


waukee, 138 miles. 
direction. 


handling interchange carload freight. 


steam railroads. 
22 per cent from freight. 


This ratio has been maintained for some years. 
and Milwaukee, 
[Continued on Page 5, Colunin 5.) 














The court approved the 
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State Obligation , 


For Customs Duty 
To Be Considered 


Supreme Court to Review 
Case Involving Import 
Tax on Instruments for 
University of Ilineis 








Gov. Langer Urges 


Cut in Interest Rate 





Also Advocates Tax on Chain 
Stores and Mergers of 
North Dakota Agencies 
tt 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Jan. 10. 
A chain store tax, consolidation of State 
|Cepartments and reduction from 9 to 8 
ler cent in the legal rate of interest were 
|among the recommendations made to the 
| Legislature in the inaugural message of 
| Governor William Langer. ‘ : 
He also recommended that the 1 cent; 4 <ase in which sie University of 
oi gasoline tax now going to the counties | Illinois challenges the power of the Fed- 
| be used ~y poor meng to the extent neces- | eral Government to exact customs duties 
sary, and propos the creation of ma-| ‘ 
chinery, at no cost to the State, for A cag = COS SS SEES 
scrutiny of public utility rates. | the duties against a State governmental 
In his farewell message, Governor | gency is prohibited by the Constitution 
Shafer reviewed the work of.the State| will be reviewed by the Supreme Court 
government during the last four years|of the United States, it decided Jan. 9. 
ana said he would confine his present | Review of the question is asked in Board 
recommendations to emergency matters.|of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
These included a proposal to modify the |v. United States, No. 538. 
anticrop mortgage law to permit owners} The university purchased abroad and 
of growing crops to give crop mortgages|imported certain scientific instruments 
aS security for crop production loans, and | agency is prohibited by the Constitution, 
jene to remove the limitation upon coun-| sessed, and duties were paid under pro- 
| Lies in providing poor relief. test by money appropriated to the peti- 
| __ rg" by the Legislature and drawn from 
| 4 Beira jthe State treasury, it is stated in the 
Journal of Proceedings | petitioner’s brief. The imported equip- 
In the Supreme Court |™ent was for the exclusive use of the 
university in imparting instruction. 
Ruling of Customs Court 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice} The Court of Customs ‘and Patent Ap- 
McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Peals, it is urged, erred in holding that 
| Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr.| the duties were properly collectible. It 
| Justice Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, and| held that, assuming the University to be 
Mr. Justice Cardozo. ,a State governmental agency, Congress 
| Laurence A. Kahn of New York City,| in enacting the tariff law under which the 
|John Shields Coleman of Birmingham,| duties were assessed, was exercising power 
| Ala., J. Raymond Barse ot Chicago, Ill.;| to regulate foreign commerce under the 
and Donald B. Partridze of Norway, Me.,;commerce clause, and that Congress, 
| were admitted to practice. | having the sole power under such clause 
| No. 547. Walter H. Gant, et al., appellants, | 0 regulate such commerce, has power to 
v. The City of Oklahoma City, et al. Leave| subject merchandise imported by a State 
| ee eee an ne eet a | customs duties. (61 T. D. 68.) 
ts Om ena’ OF | AS grounds for reversal the university 


| counsel for appellants. 

Mo. o. Rqeneen Geak. Inc., et al., ap-| contends in its brief to the high court 
| pellants, v. e Unit tates of America. | th 2S j . 
Argument continued by William J. Donovan | t me the an States is without eee 
|for the appellants; by John Lord O'Brian for|*® COmpel the university to pay an ad 
the appellee: and concluded by E. L. Greever valorem customs duty upon scientific in- 
or e appellants. ave granted appellants | strumen i i es 

| to file supplemental brief within three days | sive) tgp a =~ a? exclu 
on motion of E. L. Greever in that behalf. yi ction with the operation of 
No. 272. Norwegian Nitrogen Products Com-| the university, on the tueory that the pe- 
| Pany, petitioner v. The United States. Argu-|titioner is solely a governmental agency 


ment commenced by Mr. Marion DeVries f . 

‘ne petitioner. °F of and created by the State and is en- 

Adjourned until Jan, 11 at 12 o'clock in| See |S performing a strictly govern- 

the day call will be: Nos. 272, 278, 283, 286,| mental function. Assessment of the du- 

293, 301, 304, 315, 316 (317 and 318), and 319.| ties constitutes a prohibited burden, or 
. ) an illegal tax on propetty of the State, it 

Court of Claims | 1s contended. 


State Appeal from Ruling 

Jan. 10, 1933 | ‘ Emphasizing the “unusual and wide pub- 
Present: William R. Green, Acting Chief | lic importance” in the case, the univer- 
| Justice; and Benjamin H. Littleton,)Sity’s brief points out thai the Attorneys 
|Thomas §S. Williams, and Richard s.| General of 12 States ):ined in urging the 
| Whaley, Associate Judges | Supreme Court to grant the petition for 
Admitted to practice: Whitney North Sey- review of the case. 
| mour. Sta “It a negroes directly every major State 
| endar: pine | university, and indirectly ,every State- 
|Sanders: “Joseph “E. ‘Davies end “Adrien F | OWNed and operated educatidnal and char- 

argued for defendant by Assistant |itable institution in the United States,” 








Jan. 10, 1933 





J-31, The Assiniboine crete | 


| Busick; 
| Attorney General Charles B. Rugg and George | the brief states, “and their freedom to 


T. Stormont. } . ; : 

Trial Calendar for Jan. 11: K-100, Standara | tain abroad scientific equipment of the 
| ou Company; g-106. Central Iron & Steel Co.; | perma order, without being taxed by the 
| H-235, Ceasor L. La Forge; K-255, J. E. Ervine | United States on every s1 r 
| & Co.; L-290, H. S. Eckels & Co.; M-390, Phila- y ‘such purchase. 
| delphia Fire & Marine Ins. Co.; M-402, Edward 
| L. Deland. 








Maritime Jurisdiction 


Of Murder Questioned 


Court of Customs 
And Patent Appeals 


Jan. 10, 1933 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
| Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- A criminal case, involoving the ques- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. tion whether murder committed on an 
|__ Elmer J. Gray, Detroit, Mich., and John| American vessel anchored on the Congo 
Flam, Los Angeles, Calif., were admitted| River about 250 miles inland from the 
to practice. ; mouth of the river is an offense committed 

Patents within the admiralty and maritime juris- 

bi Nos. 3072 and 3073. Edward Knauss and | diction of the United States will be air 
caeaa OE Andacaas ¢. Cienaad aaae ‘adler. | DY the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Governor. Argued by Charles S. Grindle for| It Gecided Jan. 9 to take jurisdiction in 
case No. 567, United States v. Flores, in 

{which the Department of Justice ap- 
pealed from a decision by the District 





Supreme Court to Hear Case of 
Crime on Congo River 





| Knauss and Adler, and by Elmer J. Gray, 
for Anderson 


No, 3079. Ex parte John H. Delaney. Im- 


|provement in acoustic material. Argued by 
| Israel R., Paris, for appellant, and by Howard ' . . . 7 
le nailer forthe Batent Omics, Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 


No. 3081. Ex parte Gustav O. Wilms. Im- | sylvania sustaining a demurrer to an in- 
| provement in eemrte motor controller. Argued |dictment against the accused on the 
| by Edwin B . Tower Jr., for appellant, and | j 
| by Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. ground that it stated no offense. 

No. 3184. Nicolai Minorsky v. Gunther Thilo.|. The indictment was based upon sec- 
| Electric Siecharge tube systems. Argued by! tions 272, 273, and 275 of the Criminal 
| Phii. L. Rodier, for appellant, and by Clifton j 
V. Ewards, and Samuel Ostrolenk, for appellee. | Code. Section 372 provides that the 
No. 3077. Ex parte Eurl W. Covey. Improve-| Crime of murder shall be punished “when 
ment in tires. Argued by Thomas L. Wilder,|committed * * * within the admiralty 
| for Sppellan nec’ °Y Howard S. Miller, for/and maritime jurisdiction of the United 
| the | States and out of the jurisdiction of any 


| a. ° ‘ | particular State on board any vessel be- 
Publications Received 'Jonging in whole or in part to the United 


° States or any citizen thereof.” 
By Library of Congress | The Government contends that the 


| (List supplied aatly by the Library of Con- |COurt erred in construing section 272 as 
gress. Fiction. books in foreign languages,;applying only to offenses when com- 
| eee re oe children’s books aré| mitted on the high seas and in holding 
| = es |that the crime charged was not com- 
| Alden, Raymond M. A Shakespeare handbook. | mitted within the admiralty and maritime 
ok Bs os es ee es 83224682 | Tisdiction of the United States. 


| Asiatic mythology, detailed description and ex- 
planation of mythologies of all great nations | 








of Asia. 459 p., illus. Lond., G. G. Harrap Inheritance Tax System 
& co., 1932. 32-25003 E E ‘ 
Becker, Robt. The fisherman's guide. 72 p., Urged Revised In Maine 
| illus. Chicago, Chicago tribune, 1932. | 
32-24852 | 


| Bleyer, Willard G. Newspaper 


cliein. ona) Augusta, Maine, Jan. 10 
illus, 


editing. 482 p., Boston, Houghton| A proposal to transfer the duty c 

Mifflin co., 1932. 32-24683 | assessment and collection of taxes on in 
| Caaeg, ot B. face. lochs for firs, 100}, | heritances, successions and estates from 
| Clunn, Harold P. The face of London; record | the probate courts of the several counties 

of a century's changes and development.|tO a member of the attorney general's de- 

547 p. Lond., Simpkin, Marshall, 1932. | partment who shall be designated inheri- 
| tance tax commisioner is the outstanding 
feature of the report of a special legisla- 
tive commission which has for two years 
been studying revision of the laws relat- 
jing to inheritance taxes. 






| 32-24711 
Cover, John H. Neighborhood distribution and 
consumption of meat in Pittsburgh, as re- 
lated to other social and economic factors. 
228 p., illus. 


Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago 
press, 1932. 


32-24857 


| Curtis, Gay W. System of financial control . . 
for hospitals. 46 mumbered leaves. San The report was made to the governor 
Francisco, Banco corp., 1932. 32-24848 | and excutive council accompanied by a 


| bill to be submitted to the legislature. 

The commission also submitted a draft 
|of an actproviding reciprocal relations in 
| respect to death duties in the taxation of 
| nonresident estates. 


STATE PUBLICATION 


Fletcher-Allen, Edgar. 


The Mediterranean, by 
. and 


ee A. M. Hyamson; illus. (The littie 
guides.) 266 p. Lond., Methuen & co., Itd.. 
1932. 32-24720 


Gabrielson, Ira N. Western American alpines. 
271 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1932. 32-24853 
Greenwood, Major. Epidemiology, historical 
and experimental. (Herter lectures for 1931.) | 


80 p., illus. Balto.. Johns Hopkins press; 
Lond., H. Milford, Oxford univ. press. 1922. | 
-24843 | 
| Hansl, Mrs. Eva E. (vom Baur). Minute | AND BOOKS 
sketches of great composers, by . . . and | injormation regarding these publications 
Helen L. Kaufmann. 159 p., illus. N. Y.,} -e . 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1932. 32-24837 | may be obtained by writing tc the de- 


Hiller, Margaret. A ptimer of public affairs. partment in the State given below 
3 


5 p. N. ¥., The Womans press, 1932. 
32-24858 
Hurgronje, Christiaan S. Mekka in the latter 
part of 19th century. Tr. by J. H. Monahan. | 


Annual Report*of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the State of Finances—Fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, Document No, 3049, 


309 p., illus. Lond., Luzac & co., 1931. U. S. Treasury Dept. Price, 50 cents. 
32-24714 8-9648 
Kift, Jane L. Success with house plants, by | Annual Report of the Director of the Census— 
... and Karin B. Hedenberg. 69 p.. illus.| Fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, Bur. Census, 
N. ¥., A T. De La Mare co., 1932. 32-24854 U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 
| Kimble, Ralph A. How to collect stamps. 147 8-20800 
1 N. Y., Grosset & Dunlap, 1932. ~32-24861 | Bulletin of the Pan American Union—Decem, 
|MeConathy, Osbourne. Music of many lands| ber, 1932, Vol. 66, No. 12, Pan American 
| and peoples, ed. by .... John W. Beattie| Union. Price, $2.50 a year. 8-30967 
| and Russell V. Morgan. 268 p., illus. N. ¥.,| Attractants for the Flying Gipsy Moths as 
| Silver, Burdett & co., 1932 32-24835 an Aid in Locating New Infestations—Dec., 
| Melville, Cecil F. ‘The Russian face of Ger- 1932, Tech. Bull. No. 336, Bur. Entomology, 
many, account of secret military relations U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 5 cents. 
between German~and soviet-Russian govts. | Agr32-1179 
230 p_ _Lond., Wishart & co., 1932. 32-24713 | Blackberry Growing—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1399, 
Meyer, Otto. Ailments of the leg; describing| Bur. Plant Industry, Y. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 
symptoms and most advanced methods of | 5 cents Agr32-1178 a 
treating varicose veins, phlebitis, thrombo- | Arbitration Between the U. 8S. and Sweden— 
sis and ulcers of the leg. 128 p. N. Y., Arbitration Ser. No. 5(3), U. S. Dept. State. 
Elliot pub. co., 1932. 32-24851 | _ Price, 60 cents. 32-27218 


Musser, John H. Internal medicine; its theory Wholesale Distribution, Nebraska, 15th Census 
and practice in contributions by American| of U. 8.—Distribution No. W-139, Bur. Cen- 
authors, 1,386 p., illus. Phila., Lea & Febi-| sus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
ger. 1932. 32-24847 | 32-26315 

Ortloff, Henry S. A garden bluebook of an- | Parcel Post Convention Between the U. 8. and \ 

| muals and biennials. 245 p., illus. N. Y¥., Finland—U. 8. Post Office Dept. Apply at 

| Doubleday, Doran & co., 1931, 3932-24855 Dept. 32-28196 




















Change to Buses _ 
From Street Car | 


Service Upheld 


Substitution Is Declared by | 
North Carolina Supreme 
Court Not to Require Ap- 
proval by Vote of .People 





Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 10. 

A contract between the city of Raleigh | 
and the Carolina Power & Light Co., pro-| 
viding for a change in a franchise to per- | 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

















Recording of Value of Assets 








Of Union Utility Company Cited ()f Mascachusetts 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Affairs of 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
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N TESTIMONY Nov. 4 before the Federal Trade Commission, Edward Reynolds 





Insurance Laws 


Commissioner Recommends 


Revision Asked 
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Jr., vice president of Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, testified that the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company recorded the assets of Union Gas & Electric 


Company at $6,214,520 more than the figure which stood on the Union company’s 


books. 


Mr. Reynolds, who was called to testify in regard to various practices of the 
Columbia corporation, was preceded by Melvin S. Anderson and Robert J. Ryder, 
Commission examiners, who gave téstimofiy regarding various details of the trans- 
actions regarding the Cincinnati company’s growth. 

Examination of the witnesses was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission 


chief counsel. 





mit the company to abandon a certain 
part of its street railway service and sub-| 
stitute motor buses, is in no particular a 
new franchise, and therefore does not 
require approval by a vote of the people, 
according to a decision of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court. 


The contract had been made subject to 
approval by the State Corporation Com- 
mission, which issued ar order authoriz- | 
ing the substitution of buses for street- 
car service. On appeal by certain citizens 
under the Declaratory Judgment Act, the 
Superior Court held that the contract was 
@ valid and binding obligation and that 
the order of the Corporation Commission 
was legal. This decisicn was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Carolina 
Power & Light Co. v. George A. Iseley, 
Mayor et al. 


Similar Case Cited 
“The situation presented by this case 


is novel—at least in this State,” said theses 
Supreme Court’s opinion, written by Jus- | 


tice Connor. “We have no decisions of 
this court which may be cited in support 
of the judgment, but the principle on 
which the judgment wes rendered is well 
stated in Russell v. <entucky 
Co., 231 Ky. 820, 22 S. W. (2nd) 289, 66 A. 
L. R. 1238. The fact situation and the 


questions of law involved in that case are| 


almost identical with those presented in 
the instant case. 
case it is said: 
“The purpose and object of the fran- 
chise involved in this case was to provide 


ior the rapid and convenient transporta- | 


tiun of the public. That was the basic 
right granted. The motive power or 
method of propulsion of the vehicle is 
subordinate or subsidiary. It is but the 
means of making the franchise effective. 


Change in Facilities 


“ee 


rubber tires, free from limitations of steel 
rails and trolley wires, and propelled by 
internal combustion engines, in place of 
cars with metal wheels without tires on 
fixed rails, and propelled by electric motors 
supplied with power through overhead 
wires, such a radical departure from the 
Furposes and objects and terms of the 
Oliginal franchise as to preclude the 
change? 


““If buses be used for the transportation | 


of passengers, there is no additional servi- 


tude on the streets or obstructions to the | 


free and safe use of the streets by other 
vehicles. On the contrary, the streets are 
relieved of trolley poles and wires and 
‘the imbedded rails, more or less” datigér- 
ous. It can hardly be said that the op- 
eration of the buses is more dangerous 
or obstructive than the operation of elec- 
tric street cars on the-thoroughfares. The 
problem is one of distinction between the 
essence in which the permanent value 
lies—the use of streets for transportation 
of passengers for hire—and the incidents 


of that franchisal right which are subject | 


to change by agreement, viz., the facilities 
to be used.’” 


Reimbursement Given 
In Compensation Case 


Third Party Section Upheld in 
Death Claim in Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 10. 

The provision of the Connecticut 
workmen's compensation law which per- 
mits an “injured employe” to claim com- 
pensation and also to sue a third party 
responsible for his injury, with the em- 
ployer entitled to reimbursement up to 
the amount of compensation paid out of 
any judgment recovered, has just been 
construed by the State Supreme Court 
to apply to personal representatives of 
employes killed in industrial accidents 
The case was entitled Uva, admrx. v. 
“"Alonzy. 

The dependents of the deceased em- 
ploye, who were not his legal heirs, had 
recovered compensation and the personal 
representative had sued the third party 
for damages under the wrongful death 
Statute. The administratrix contended 


that the employer was not entitled to! 


reimbursement from a judgment in that 
suit for the amount of compensation paid, 


mention “personal representative” but is 
limited to the “injured employe” and 
therefore is not applicable when the per- 
sonal representative sues the tort feasor 
under the wrongful death statute. 

The court held that it was the legisla- 
tive intent to prevent double recovery in 
third party cases and that the term 
“injured -employe” was intended to in- 
clude personal representatives in death 
cases. Otherwise, the court said, children 
of a deceased employe could obtain com- 
pensation as dependents and would be en- 
titled to the proceeds of any judgment in 


an action brought under the wrongful 
death statute without reimbursing the 
employer. 


New York Surety Firm 
Ordered to Be Liquidated 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 10. 


Liquidation of the Lexington Surety and 
Indemnity Co. of New York City has 
been ordered by Justice Richard Lydon of 
the New York Supreme Court upon peti- 
tion of the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, George S. Van Schaick. 

Mr. Van Schaick had alleged that the 
company was found to be impaired when 
examined as of Aug. 31, 1932, with assets 
of $426,000 and liabilities, excluding 
Capital, of $461,000. The company’s 
capital of $250,000 was said to be com- 
pletely dissipated. 


Insurance Commissioner 
Named in Rhode Island 


Providence, R, I., Jan. 10. 

Oscar L. Heltzen, former State Assist- 
ant Attorney General, has been appointed 
Siate Insurance Commissioner to succted 
Philip H. Wilbour, who recently resigned. 


Utilities | 


In the opinion in that | 


Is the substitution of cars running on | 


pointing out that the third party provi- | 
sion of the compensation act does not! 


Reynolds’ testimony follow: 


Q. What is your position with Columbiaout of funds raised other than by the sale 
|Gas & Electric Corporation? A. I am execu- 


tive vice president and secretary. 
Q. Are you a Girector? A. No, sir. 


Q. Have you any office in the Union Gas & | stock? 


Electric Company? A. I am a director of 
the Union Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Were you with the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company before the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation was formed? A. I was. 

Q. When did you first come into the em- 
ploy of that Company? 

Company, as_ treasurer 
tary, about Nov. 1, 1922. 

Q. What, had been your business prior to 
that time? 

A. After graduation from college, I was for 
@ period in the employ of Stone & Webster 
in operation and management of utility com- 
panies, and then after a period of service in 
the World War, I joined the organization of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, in their bond 
department, which later became their se- 
curities affiliate, and wgrked on public utility 


and assistant secre- 


I joined the Columbia Gas & Electric | 


financing matters during that period of some- | 


thing over three years. 
+ + + 


Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 


Excerpts from Mr. | 
| 


of common stock. 
Q. That is, $10,000,000 came from the sale | 
of common stock and $300,000 from preferred | 


A. So I believe. ‘ 
Q. In what bank was the $10,300,000 de-| 
posited? 
A. I believe the name is Windsor Trust 
Company. 


Q. And where is that trust company? 

A. I do not know. I do not recognize the 
name now. 

Q. Who was it that subscribed to the §$10,-/| 
000,000 of common stock? 

A. I have not been able to obtain that in- 
formation, 


+ + + 


Q. I suggest, Mr. Reynolds, that the cash 
subscription and the payment of cash to Sim- 
erson were cash transactions in form only; | 
that Simerson was acting for somebody else. | 
There is not any doubt about that feature 
of it, is there? 

A. No, sir, not in my mind—about Simer- 
son acting for somebody else. 

Q. Is there any doubt in your mind that, 
n essence, the transaction was that the 
Union Gas & Electric Company issued $10,- | 


Extension of Amortiza-| 
tion Privileges to All In-| 
surers in State 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 10. | 
Extension of the privilege of amortiz- 
ing bond holdings in financial statements 
to all insurance companies instead of 
just to life companies as permitted under 
present law has been recommended to the | 
Legislature by the State Insurance Com- | 
missioner, Merton L. Brown. Other rec- 
ommendations are as follows: 


That printing, publishing or broadcast- 
ing advertisements in the State soliciting 
business for unauthorized insurance com- 
panies and fraternal benefit societies be 
prohibited. 

That the compulsory tiability insur- 
ance law be amended to require deposits 
of domestic companies and surety bonds of 
foreign companies conditioned upon mak- 
ing such a deposit upon withdrawal for 
any reason. 

Compulsory Insurance 


That companies writing compulsory in- 
surance be bound by any certificate of in- 
surance executed in their name by any 
Officer or licensed agent. 


That the exemption of the proceeds of | 


Q. In general, what are your duties as ex- | 000,000 par value of its common stock for the| life or endowment policies payable to| 


Electric Corporation? 

A. Essentially, those of the senior vice presi- 
dent. I have rather 
{for the financial, corporate and fiscal de- 
partments through a vice president with par- 
ticular responsibility there. 

Q. Does your employment lead you' to fa- 
miliarity with the financial and corporate 
set-up of the various companies in the group? 
A Yes, sir. 

Q. With 


respect to those matters 


vice president of Columbia Gas &/assignmfent of the option, 


| 


as to! 
which the Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- | 


which gave it the| 
right to the lease? ‘ | 


‘A. Do you mean that probably the cash | 


specific responsibility | paid Simerson for the option got back ‘to the | 


subscriber for the common stock? 
Q. That is what it would come to I believe. | 
A. I have no reason to believe that, and 1 
have no way of finding out the facts, which 
I have tried to find out by investigation. 
Mr. Healy: Al! right; if that is the best you 
can do for us. | 
By Commissioner McCulloch: } 
Q. What has become of Mr. Simerson? He | 


|tion undertakes to exercise supervision over seems to be the key to the situation. | 


its subsidiaries? A. Yes, sir. 


Union Gas & Electric Company? 
general supervisory way, yes, sir. 
Q. It appears from Mr. Anderson's report 


A. 


organized May 25, 1906, and that soon after 


May 26, 1906, at a meeting of the directors, 


that the Union Gas & Electric Company was | 


its organization, in fact on the very next day,|in a number of transactions? 


|a proposal was made which related to taking | 
a lease of certain properties then owned by/ 


the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company. 


It! 


A, No one seems to know where Mr. Simer- | 


Q. Are you familiar with the affairs of the | son is, Judge McCulloch. He was, by general | 
In a_ knowledge, not a principal; and nobody knows 
| his whereabouts. 


By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Mr. Reynolds, was he not associated with | 
Mr. White, and did he not act for Mr. White 
A. So I under- | 


stand. 
9. 


Q. Was not the Union Gas & Electric Com- 


appears from Mr. Anderson's report that at| pany organized by Mr. White and his associ- | 


that directors’ meeting of May 26, 1906—you | ates? 


will find this on page 13 of his report—a 
proposal was made by which a man named 
C. H. Simerson was to assign to the Union 
Gas & Electric Company the right which he 


}had to a lease of the properties of the Cin- 
;cinnati Gas & Electric Company. Have I 
stated it correctly so far? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It appears that Mr. Simerson had ob- 


tained the rights he had to this lease from 
a named Archibald S. White, and that Mr. 
Archibald S. White had obtained those rights 
from the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Compaiy. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company is 
now controlled by the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 


| + + + 


|Company receive from Mr. Archibald S. White 
for the option; that is, the right to a lease 
which White assigned to Simerson and which 
Simerson assigned to the Union Gas & Elec- 
tric Company? 

A. I believe those considerations are set 
;forth in the lease as subsequently executed 
and constitute, primarily, an ‘agreement to 
provide $2,000,000 to be spent: on the proper- 


ties of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- | 


pany, without obligation of that company to 
issue securities therefor, and an agreement 
to pay rentals which, 
|}constituted dividends on the stock of the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company at. speci- 
fied rates, with the obligation to post a guar- 


among other things, | 


| 
| 


A. So I understand. | 
Q. Then, in assigning this option or this 
right to a lease through Mr. Simerson to the 
Union Gas & Electric Company, does it not | 
come to this—that White, through Simerson, | 
was assigning the option to & corporation | 
which White controlled? 

A. I cannot .say that White controlled 


it. | 


|I admit that it was formed in his interests, | 


so far as I know, and he undoubtedly was a | 
dominant factor. I have no reason to believe | 
that Mr. White had the financial resources at 
the time to enable him to raise $10,000,000 
without outside assistance, and I assume from | 
the evidence which you have introduced, and | 


| with which I do not disagree, that it was Mr. 


Q. What did the Cincinnati Gas & Electric | 


antee fund of $3,000,000 to assure performance | 
of those obligations, both of which consider- 


ations were of consjderable importance to the 
Cincinnati company at that time. 

Q. In what document did those considera- 
tions appear? 

A. I believe they appear in the 
executed. 
| @. And who are the parties to the lease? 

A. The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
and the Union Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. I am talking about the option agree- 
ment between the Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company and Archibald S. White. It ap- 
pears by the record here that White was given 
the right to obtain such a lease; that is, it 
was stated that the lease would be made to 
a company designated by him, is not that 
correct? A. I believe so, sir. 

Q. He assigned that right to Simerson, did 
he not? 

A. It appears so from 
the records 

Q. Simerson assigned the right to the Union 
Gas & Electric Company, did he not? A. It 
| appears so. : 

. And, thereupon, the Union Gas & Elec- 
| tric Company paid Simerson, according to the 
records, $10,800,000; is that correct? A. That 
is my_ understanding. 

Q. Did the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany get any part of that $10.300,000? A. Not 
that I know of. 

Q. Did Archibald S. White or Simerson pay 
the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company any- 
thing for the option that we have been talk- 
ing abont? A. I do not know. 

Q. You are familiar with the affairs and the 


lease, as 


Simerson's offer in 


records of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- | 


pany, are you not? 
A. Since we acquired control; yes, sir. 
* + + 


Q. Since you have acquired control, have 
you paid any attention to any of the trans- 
actions that transpired before you got control? 

A. I have had no occasion to go as far back 
as that, 
| myself. 

Q. I suggest. Mr. Reynolds, that the Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company received noth- 


. 


and I have no knowledge of that | 


White who held the option to make a lease | 
with the Cincinnati Company, and not others | 
who may have assisted him in the subscrip- | 
tion of the stock. | 

Q. If Mr. White or his associates paid the 
company $10,000,000 cash subscription for com- 
mon stock, and then the company paid the | 
$10,000,000 to Mr. Simerson and Mr. Simerson | 
turned it over to Mr. White and his associ- 
ates, cash would not really be needed in the 
transaction, would it? 

A. If the parties received the cash in the 


same proportion to which they had subscribed | 


to the stock, no. If they had received it in 
different proportions, the answer is yes. 

Q. It appears that some of the stock sub- 
scriptions or a large proportion of them were 
paid by a man named Blount. Do you know 
anything about him? 

. No; I had never heard of him prior to 
seeing his name in the report, nor have I been | 
able to find out anything about him subse- 
quently. | 


+ + + 


Q. It appears from Exhibit No. 5203 that in 
October, 1906, Mr. Blount did not appear as a 
stockholder, but that 79,989 shares of the| 
Union Gas & Electric Company common stock 
were held by the Cincinnati Securities. Com- 
pany. Do you know anything about the Cin- 
cinnati Securities Company? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or who controlled it or in whose interest 
they held the stock? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the Union Gas & Electric Company 
set the lease upon its books among its assets 
at $10.300.000? A. $10,305,000. 

Q. Yes; $10,305,000. Now, as to the lease; the 
lease was to run for 99 years, I,beliéve? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And if you wish to point out what bene- 
fits the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
was to receive under the lease, I am perfectly 
willing you should do so. 

A. I believe I did point them out in my an- 
swer to your previous question, in which I 
had not meant to avoid the point you asked. 
I misunderstood the significance of the ques- 
tion. I believe I have nothing to add to that 
at the moment. 

Q. Now. there came a time when the Union 
Gas & Electric Company acquired the assets 
of the Ohio Ges & Electric Company; did 
there not? A. Yes, sir. 


Further excerpts from transcript of 
testimony will be printed in the issue 
of Jan. 12. 


Public 





Construction 
Advances in Month 


ing from Archibald S. White for the option|[nerease of Million Shown in 


| that I have referred to; what do you say? 

A. I do not know, and I cannot dispute that 
suggestion. 

Q. Were you not sent a telegram several days 
jago by Dr. Walker. asking you to determine 
| or learn from the records whether the Cincin- 
| nati Gas & Electric Company received any 
payment or consideration for that option? A. 
Yes, sir 4 
} @. Did you undertake to find out? 
| A. Yes, sir; and I have been unable to find 
anything other than the consideration which 
I have told you, which is in the lease, and 
does not refer to Mr. White. 
| Q. I can understand your anxiety to have 
the facts understood, and when we get to it 
;/I am going to agree that the Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company get some benefits under 
the lease, Mr. Reynolds, but I have not got to 
that yet. A. All right, sir. 

Q. I am talking about this $10,300,000 
you agree that the Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company got no part of that $10,300,000? A. 
I believe it did not. 

Q@. Now. will you agree 
& Electric Company was 
bald S. White or interests associated with him? 
A. I believe that is so. 

Q. He was made president and one of the 
directors very soon after its organization, was 
he not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, when Simerson assigned that dp- 
tion right to the Union Gas & Electric Com- 


that the Union Gas 


many, he assigned the right to secure a lease | 


drom the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
on the terms that we wil! shortly discuss: ts 
that correct? A. Yes, sir. ? 

Q. And for that he got $10.300,000: is that 
correct? A. I cannot say that he got it, Judge 


Healy. 
+ + + 

Q. Who got it? A. I don't 
Q. Did somebody get it? 

A. Union Gas & Electric Company paid it, 
but I do not know who received it, and I can 
Mot find out from the record. 

Q. Does not the record show to whom that 
$10,300,000 was paid? 

A. I believe all they show is the deposit in 
;@ bank pursuant to instructions from Simer- 
son, and beyond that I do not know. 

Q. That means that the Union Gas & Elec- 
tric Company deposited that money in a 
bank, pursuant to instructions from Simer- 
son? A. So I understand. 

Q. At the same time, the Union Gas & 
Electric Company, according to the records, 
;at least, received $10,300,000 in subscriptions 
a stock; is that correct? 
believe that is correct, if you include more 
than the common stock. I do not think that 
the subscription of $10,300,000 was only for 
|common stock. 

Q. What part of it was for 

A. I believe the excess of 


know. 


referred stock? 
10,000,000 came 


I believe it received—wait a minute—1 | 


Total Contracts Awarded 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Dec. 31, at a total cost of $98,233,069. By 
far the largest portion of the program, 
however, was still under contract. 
Indications that the program is ap- 
proaching maturity is shown in the steady 
monthly decrease in the number and ag- 


}gregate cost of the projects still in pre- 


Will 
or 


liminary stages. Only 21 projects are in 

the drawing stage and they call for only 

$4,505,858 compared with 25 projects call- 

ing for $4,961,458 a month ago. 

Only 72 buildings now are ready for bids 
dre awaiting contract awards, and 


| they involve an outlay cf only about $20,- 


organized by Archi- | 





919,359. month ago there were 86 proj- 
ects still ‘in this category, and their esti- 
mated costs aggregated $25,677,759. 

As the number of bwidings and the 
amount of money involvea in these prelim- 
inary stages continues to decrease, the po- 
tential volume of new Gevernment build- 
ing under the regular program shrinks. 
By next Spring, however, the $100,000,000 
special program authorized by the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act is ex- 
pected to get under way, bolstering Fed- 
eral construction activity 

A summary showing the status of the 
regular program on Dec. 31 follows in full 
text: 

Projects completed, 
limit, $98,233,069.28. 

Under contract, either in whole or in part, 
419 projects, total limit, $329,886,283.51. 

Sites purchased in the District of Columbia, 


$28,059,942.28 
Projects where 


281 buildings, total 


sites have been 


selected, 


| plans completed, projects now in specification 


stage or on the market for bids, 
$20.919,359.19. 
Drawing stage: 


2 projects, 


Supervising architect, nine 


projects, total limit, $1,632,333.73. Private 
architects, 12 projects, total limit, $2,873,525. 
Projects where sites have been advertised 


; for. one project, total limit, $337,500. 


Held for amended legislation or for other 
reasons, 18 projects, $9,112,541. 

Projects where sites have been selected, title 
not yet vested, two projects, $1,008,000. 

Available for purchase of sites in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $620,057.72. 


Total specific authorization to date, $492,- 
682,611.71. - 


;of 


| War to deed certain 


third parties as beneficiaries from claims | 
of creditors be made retroactive to include | 
policies issued prior to the enactment of 
the exemption law. 

That provisions relative to the guaranty 
capital of mutual insurance companies be 
strengthened and clarified. 


Retirement of Guaranty Capital 


That the guaranty capital of domestic 
mutual companies other than those writ-| 
ing life and surety business be retired 
when the net assets, exclusive of such cap- 
ee equal twice the amount of the cap- 
tal. 

That the surplus of domestic mutual 
casualty companies be limited to 50 per 
cent of average gross premiums less can- | 
cellations over a five-year period or 35 
per cent of average admitted assets over 
a@ five-year per-.od. | 

That domestic mutual companies be | 
permitted to change their names by a) 
vote of two-thirds of the members pres- | 
ent and voting at the meeting. | 

| 


Extension of Voting Rights 


That holders of annu.ty or pure endow- | 
ment contracts issued by domestic mutual | 
life insurance companies be permitted to} 
vote. 

That provisions relative to notice of can- | 
cellation of automobile liability policies ge | 
clarified and other minor changes in the 
compulsory law be made. | 

That the provision relative to payment | 
of fire insurance claims to mortgagees be | 
perfected. | 

That foreign life companies be prohib-| 
ited from issuing policies in the State) 





Record of Legislation | 


Pending in Congress 


| 
| 


Bills Introduced and Changes | 
In Status Announced | 





Agriculture 
Bills introduced: | 
S. 5358. McNary (by request.) To make 
tariff effective on agricultural commodities 


Cueainenny consumed; Agriculture and For- | 
estry. | 
Banking 

Bills introduced: 

S. 5336. Wagner. To amend Emergency Re- 
lief and Construction: Act of 1932; Banking 
and Currency. 

S. 5337. Fletcher. To amend Fedl. Farm 
Loan Act to permit loans for additional pur- 
poses, to extend powers of Fedl. land banks 
in making of direct loans; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

S. 5350. Hull. For loans by R. F. C. to farm 
mortgagors, to enable them to lower rate of 
interest on their farm mortgage loans and 
to secure postponement of foreclosure of farm | 
mortgages; Banking and Currency. | 

S. 5342. Dill. To authorize Secy. of Treas. 
to purchase silver by issuance of silver cer- | 
tificates and for redemption of same; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. R. 14107. Cable. To repeal tax on bank | 
checks; Ways and Means. 

Changes in status: 

S. 5306. For redemption of natl.-bank notes, 
Fed]. reserve-bank notes, and Fedl. reserve 
notes which can not be identified as to bank 
issue. Reptd. to S. Jan. 9, 


Bridges 


Rills introduced: 

S. 5357_ McNary. Columbia River at or near 
Astoria, Oreg., bridge; Commerce. 

H. R. 14109. Summers of Wash. Columbia 
River at a point five miles upstream from 
City of The Dalles, Oreg., bridge; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Executive Departments 
Changes in status: 

H. Res. 334. Disapproving Exec. orders for 
reorganization of Exec. Depts. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 9. 

; Highways 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14104. Vinson of Ky. To extend time 
during which emergency apprn. for Fedl.-aid 
pga were shall be available; Roads. 
airs, 


‘ Indians 
Bills introduced: 

S. 5348. King. For relief of Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians, located in Utah, Colo., 
and N. Mex.; Indian Affairs. 

Irrigation 
Bills introduced: 

S. 5341 Steiwer. For termination of Fedl. 
Operation of Hermiston irrigation district and 
West Extension irrigation district of Uma- 
tilla irrigation project, Oreg; Irrigation and 
Regclamation. 


Judiciary 
Bills introduced: 


S. 5360. Bulkley. ro amend act to establish 


uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
U. S.; Judiciary 

H. R. 14110. LaGuardia. To amend act to 
establish uniform system of bankruptcy 
U. S.; Judiciary. 

Labor 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14105. Connery. To prevent inter- 
state commerce in certain commodities pro- 
duced in industrial activities in which per- 


sons are employed more than five days per 
week or six hours per day: Labor. 

H. J, Res, 545. Christgau. Proposing amend- 
ment to Constitution conferring upon Con- 
gress power to regulate production and mar- 
keting of commodities and to prescribe mini- 
mum and maximum hours of labor; Judiciary. 


Mines: Mining 
Changes tn status: 
S. 5137, For suspension of ann. assessment 
work on mining claims held by location in 
U. S. and Alaska. Reptd. to S. Jan. 9. 


Postal Service 
Bills introduced. 
R. R. 14106. Cable. To restore 2-cent 
postage on first-class mail matter; Ways and 
eans. 


Prohibition 
Changes in status: 
Ss. Res. 211 Proposing repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to Constitution. 
Reptd. to 8S. Jan. 9. 


, Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced. 

S. 5339. Swanson. of 
properties to State of 
Virginia in order to connect Lee Boulevard 


with Arlington Memorial Bridge; Military Af- 
Changes in status. 

S. J. Res. 226. For use of granite and/or 
marble in erection of certain memorials and 
public buildings. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 9. : 


To authorize Secy. 


after their licenses are revoked. | 









THE SUPREME COURT 


Digests of Opinions Announced Jan. 9 


Complete Text Appeared in Issue of Jan. 10 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


electric line for passenger service which has developed in addition such freight 
traffic as could advantageously be undertaken without interfering with performance 
of the main purpose of the carrier,’ differentiating this case from Piedmont & 
Northern Ry. Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 286 U. 8. 299, which rail- 
way, the court said, was predominantly a carrier of interchange carload freight. 

United States v. Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee R. R. Co.; Sup. Ct. U. &., 
No. 264, Jan. 9, 1933. (Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United 
States Daily of Jan. 10, p. 3.) 





New trial—Nominal verdict—Review on appeal—Inadequacy of verdict as present- 
ing question of law—Abuse of discretion—Absence of instruction as ground for 
reversal— 


A Federal district court’s refusal to grant a new trial on the return of a $1 
verdict was not ground for reversal on appeal by the plaintiff on the theory that the 
damages, upon the basis most favorable to the defendant, clearly exceeded such 
amount. The action of the trial court in denying the new trial for error of fact 
was not reviewable by the circuit court of appeals. The motion for the new trial 
on the ground of inadequacy of the amount awarded did not present an issue of 
law. The trial judge was not required to assume that the jury had found for the 
plaintiff and failed to perform the duty of assessing damages. The defendant had 
asserted a counterclaim. The evidence was voluminous and on some issues con- 
flicting and the verdict may have represented a finding for the defendant on such 
issues and awarded the plaintiff nominal damages in order that costs be taxed 
against the defendant. The record did not contain any explanation by the trial 
court of its refusal to grant the new trial or any interpretation by it of the jury’s 
verdict and in the absence of such expressions by the trial court the refusal to 
grant a new trial can not be held erroneous as a matter of law. 


The Supreme Court refused to sustain the decision of the circuit court of ap- 
peals ‘reversing the judgment on the theory that the trial court's refusal to set 
aside the verdict was an abuse of discretion and hence reviewable. The circuit 
court of appeals did not declawe that the trial judge abused its discretion. The 
mere refusal to grant a new trial where nominal damages were awarded is not 
an abuse of discretion. 

The trial court’s failure to give an instruction was not ground for reversal where 
there was no request therefor or exception to the failure to give the instruction 
until after the jury had retired. The court waS under no obligation to recall the 
jury for such purpose. 

Fairmount Glass Works v. Cub Fork Coal Co. et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 314, 
Jan. 9, 1933. (Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States 
Daily of Jan. 10, p. 28.) ‘ 


Railroads—Operation—Statutory presumption that failure to give signals on ap- 
preach of crossing was proximate cause of injury—Validity of statute—Due process 
of law—Equal protection of laws—Burden on interstate commerce— 


A South Carolina statute construed by the Supreme Court of such State to create 
a rebuttable presumption, which vanishes upon the introduction of opposing evi- 
dence, that a railroad company’s failure to give prescribed signals on the approach 
of a train to a highway crossing was the proximate cause of a crossing collision 
does not violate the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The statute 
does not violate the equal protection clause on the ground that it is applicable only 
to railway companies. Nor does it violate the interstate commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. v. Ford; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 194, Jan. 9, 1933. 
(Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 
10, p. 23.) 

Toll bridges—Franchise—Validity of perpetual franchise—Federal courts’ injunc- 
tions restraining State officials in suits involving purely local rights— 


A perpetual franchise to operate a toll bridge granted by the Commissioners 
of Oklahoma County was void because in conflict with a provision of the Constitu- 
tion of such State that “perpetuities and monopolies are contrary to the genius of 
a free government and shall never be allowed,” in view of the State Supreme 
Court’s construction of such constitutional provision to apply to franchises and 
privileges. The franchise, although designated in the resolution granting it as 
“perpetual,” terminated on the expiration of the charter of the bridge corporation 
notwithstanding the corporation's attempted assignment thereof immediately prior 
to the expiration of the charter. 

The court, in sustaining the Federal district court’s dismissal of a suit by the 
assignee to enjoin State and county officials from interfering with ,their operation 
of the bridge and the collection of the tolls, held that a Federal court having 
jurisdiction by reason of diversity of citizenship should not enjoin action by State 
officials in a suit involving purely local rights unless the case is reasonably free 
from doubt. 


Hawks et al. v. Hamill et al.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 147, Jan. 9, 1933. (Complete 
opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 10, p. 1.) 


War risk insurance—Conversion of original policy into ordinary life policy—Suit 
for benefits under original policy after surrender for cash value of converted policy— 
Surrender of converted policy as condition precedent to action on original policy— 


A war veteran who converted his war risk insurance policy into an ordinary life 
policy and subsequently surrendered the converted policy for the cash surrender 
value thereof could thereafter sue on the original policy for disability benefits to 
which he had become entitled during the life of such policy, under section 307 of 
the amended World War Veterans’ Act of 1924 as amended by Act of July 3, 1930, 
although he was not in possession of the converted policy and therefore could not 
surrender it as a condition precedent to the action on the original policy under a 
provision of such Act of 1930 entitling a veteran to sue for benefits under a prior 
policy “upon surrender of any subsequent contract or policy.”” The veteran having 
become entitled to the benefits under the original policy during the life thereof 
was entitled thereto notwithstanding his inability, literally, to comply with the 
statute. The court in sustaining his right to recover on the original policy stated 
that Congress by the Act of 1930 intended to permit him to assert his right which 
accrued during the life of the original policy and that to deprive him thereof 
because he could not actually surrender the converted policy “would defeat the 
general purpose behind the enactment.” The court further stated that “the prob- 
able reason for requiring surrender of the subsequent contract or policy was to 
prevent any further claim and thus silence controversy.” 


United States v. Arzner; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 191, Jan. 9, 1933. ‘(Complete opinion 
appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 10, p. 31.) 


Workmen’s compensation—Action against third party whose negligence caused em- 
ploye’s death—Effect of death statute vesting right of action in personal repre- 
sentative—Widow’s assignment of right of action against third ‘party to employer 
by acceptance of compensation—Subrogation of insurance carrier to rights of em- 
ployer—Proper parties plaintiff in action against third person— 


Acceptance by a widow of an award under the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, 45 Stat. 600, for the death of her husband in the exercise of 
her right, under the law, to elect between compensation and a suit for damages 
against a third party whose negligence caused the death, operated as an assignment 
to the employer of her right to sue the third party. In a suit against the third 
party after the employer's insurance carrier’s payment of compensation brought 
in the name of the insurer “in its own right and also to the use of” the widow “in 
her own right and as administratrix,” and the name of the employer “to the use 
of” the insurer, the lower court erred in dismissing the suit on the ground that 
the only proper party was the personal representative under the District Death Act, 
23 Stat. 317. The widow was both the administratrix in whom the death statute 
vests the right of action for wrongful death and the only person entitled to com- 
pensation under the Compensation Act. Her election to accept the compensation 
in lieu of the suit for damages made the employer, as her statutory assignee of the 
right of action against the third party, the proper party plaintiff in the suit against 
the third party, since his right of action embraces the right to the full recovery 
provided by the death statute, in view of the provision of the Compensation Act 
for his payment to the personal representative from the proceeds of the action 
of any excess over the compensation award. Such action could be brought in the 
name of the employer as distinguished from the name of the personal representa- 
tive although the Compensation Act does not expressly so provide and although 
at common law an assignee must in general sue in the name of the assignor. 

The insurer is subrogated to the employer's right against third person to 
extent of its payment of compensation notwithstanding the fact that it is 
employer who is directed by statute to distribute proceeds of recovery. Since the 
employer was the proper party plaintiff and since the insurance carrier and the 
widow, both in her own right and as representative, were interested in the recovery, 
the third person can not complain if the employer indicates their beneficial in- 
terests by bringing the action to their use as well as his own. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co., etc., et al. v. Moses; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 137, Jan. 9, 
1933. (Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of 
Jan. 10, p. 18.) 


the 
the 


Federal Taxation 


Federal income tax—Claims for refund—Amendment stating specific grounds filed 
after period of limitations—Sufficiency— 


Respondent filed income and profits tax return for year 1917. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue assessed additional tax, and later made a second additional as- 
sessment. Taxpayer paid in part and filed claim for abatement in part. Audit 
by Commissioner being slow, taxpayer sought to forestall default by filing a genera) 
claim for refund to save his rights. Claim for abatement was adjusted, but Com- 
missioner delayed action on refund until an amended claim was filed, asking for a 
special assessment. Commissioner decided that a case had been made out for a 
special assessment, and found an overpayment. He held, however, that the first 
notice of claim was defective for failure to state the grounds of objection, and that 
the second notice was without avail as an amendment because too late. For amount 
of refund disallowed taxpayer brought suit in Court of Claims, which overruled 
Commissioner and gave judgment for taxpayer. 

In the appeal by the Government, the Supreme Court stated: “Here the taxpayer 
did not specify any ground in the claim first presented, but offered an amendment 
afterwards setting forth the reasons why the assessment should be special. The 
case is a close one, giving fair opportunity for argument either way, but we think 
the better reasons uphold the privilege of amendment, * * * This is a case where 
the claimant has left the grounds of challenge open, and where the Bureau has 
itself to blame for not insisting at the outset on a full disclosure of the grievance. 

* * The cumulative force of these administrative opportunities and these pro- 
cedural analogies upholds the claim and the amendment. The judgment of the 
Court of Claims is accordingly ‘affirmed.” 


United States v. Factors and Finance Co.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 141, Jan. 9, 1933. 
(Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 
10, p. 11.) 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 
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Changes Advised ' # 


In Utility Group's 


Duties in Illinois 





Reduction in Personnel of 
Commission Also Urged 
By Governor in Message 
To State Legislature 





Springfield, Ill., Jan. 10. 

Stating that he hopes to reorganize the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and its 
machinery, Governor Henry Horner told 
the Legislature in his inaugural message 
that the number of members of the Com* 
mission should be reduced from seven to 
four, “in the interests of economy as well 
as to increase the responsibility of each 


| member.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


“Street railways,” he said, “should ibe 
entirely under the control of the mu- 
nicipalities granting their franchises and 
all other public utilities should be subject 
to reasonable regulation by the commu- 
nities they serve consistent with the 
proper protection of the interest of all 
cther municipalities which are sérved in 
common with them. It should be our aim 
to vest as much home rule as is possible 
upon cities in those matters that do-not 
affect the State as a whole. * * * 


Holding Company Control 

“The greatest injury, in connection with 
utility finance to both utilities and to 
public has undoubtedly arisen from inter- 
company or holding company transactions, 
the issuance of securities in excess of real 
vaiue and the failure to provide adequate 
depreciation reserves and to anticipate 
their present overcapitalization problems. 

“To meet the necessities of a fuller dis- 
charge of its important functions, the 
Commerce Commission ‘should be vested 
with broad powers by the Legislature to 
exércise a control over all intercompany 
financing as well as holding companies; 
to.ascertain and regulate the payment of 
dividends where such payments would 
constitute an impariment of capital and 
‘o provide publicity in those matters the 
Commission deem proper. * * * 


Regulation of Trucking 

“I recommend that additional laws be 
enacted empowering the Illinois Com- 
nierce Commission to regulate the truck- 
ing and motor transportation industry of 
this State. Motor truck operators should 
be required to pay a just and reasonablé 
charge for the use of the roads and thus 
increase our State revenues. * * * 

“I recommend that the Legislature give 
serious consideration to laws which will 
regulate holding companies which deal 
principally in utility stocks and bonds or 
other securities.” 





Kansas Order Fixing 


Gas Rate Held Void 


Present Charge Is Reasonable, 
Federal Court Rules 


Topeka, Kans., Jan. 10.—An order issued 
by the Kansas Public Service Commission 





| fixing a rate of 30 cents per 1,000 cubic 


{to be $7,161,793. 


feet for natural gas delivered at the city 
gates of the 87 municipalities and com- 
munities served by Cities Service compa- 
nies has been held invalid by a three- 
judge Federal court. 

In a two-to-one decision, the court held 
that the present 40-cent rate is a reason- 
able charge to the distributing companies 
by the Cities Service Gas Co., the pipe- 
line unit of the Doherty organization. 

Judge Orrie L. Phillips. of Denver, and 
Judge George T. McDermott, of Topeka, 
joined in the majority opinion. Judge 
Richard J. Hopkins dissented. 

The majority opinion held that the por- 
tion of the Commission's order directing 
the distributing compamies to give no con-" 
sider@tion to payments for gas in excess 
of 30 cents per 1,000 cubic feet in fixing 
rates for domestic consumers should be 
permanently enjoined. 

It was held that the companies had 
failed to justify payments of 1% per cent 
of revenue as management fees under 
contracts with Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
which the Commission had held to be un- 
reasonable. The court said it could not 
find whether 1% per cent is too much or 
too little, and that if the entire amount 
were eliminated the reduction in the aver- 
age gas bill would be about 10 cents a 
month. 

The opinion stated that the manage- 
ment charge is in keeping with sound 
business principles, but pointed out that 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., performs certain 
services which can not properly be 
charged to the distributing companies 
and that there was no proof of the ex- 
pense which might properly be allocated 
to the services rendered under contracts 
with the distributing companies. 

In uphoiding the 40-cent city gate rate 
as reasonable, the court found the valua- 
tion of the Cities Service Gas Co, 
properties to be at least $83,380,582 and 
the net available annual return from the 
property to be $5,860,327, or 7.03 per cent, 
A 30-cent rate, the court said, would 
reduce the rate to 4.7 per cent. Thé 
commision had fixed the valuation at 
$73,170,000, and found the annual return 
The Cities Service at- 
torneys had clAfimed a valuation of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 on the pipe line 
company’s propertics. 


New Service Lists Trade 
And Educational Films 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


fiims of this sort. Figures furnished by 
trade sources indicate that educational 
films used in Russia in 1929 exceeded the 
use of entertainment films. 

The chief sources of education films 
aside from private firms manufacturing 
them on a commercial basis are exten+ 
sion divisions of universities, business 
firms putting out advertising material 
concerning their products, Federal Gov- 
ernment departments, city, and State 
agencies. 

The use of educational films as a teach- 
ing aid is growing. According to a survey 
of 579 representative school systems in 
different sections of the country, social 
suence. with 17,911 showings of films, 
natural science with 11,919 showings, and 
piysical education with 3,189 showings led 
in the classificdtions of educational pic- 
tures used. None of the other classifica- 
tions such as Manual Arts, English, Ag- 
riculture, etc., has more than 2,500 show~ 
ings. 

Unofficial data from trade sources in- 


|dicates that $3,500,000 have been spent 


‘or visual instruction during the past eight 
years by the public school bureaus in 14 
of the largest cities in the United States. 
The use of educational films for school 


‘instruction is apparently growing. 
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SHIPPING . 





Load Line Rules | 
Operative Under | 


Case Involving Reparations _ 
To Shipper Will Be Reviewed 





W orld Convention Railroads Seek Reversal of Judgment, for 





rnational Agreement on 
ite 8 d | Review of a case in which two railroads 
' Cargoes of Vessels an |challenge the power of a Federal court 
+ Safety Provisions Pro- 


| to decide that a reparation award to @ 
shipper by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘ claimed by President 


mission was inadequate and adjudge a 
recovery greater than the sum awarded 
by the reparation order will be heard by 
President Hoover has proclaimed the In-| ihe Supreme Court, it\ decided Jan. 9, in 





ternational Load Line Convention, which! Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al. v. Brady, | 


became effective Jan. 1, the Department | No. 526. 

of State announced Jan. 9. The conven-| The carriers seek reversal of a holding 
tion which was signed by 29 countries on| by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
July 5, 1930, at London applies to vessels | Fourth Circuit that in a suit by the re- 
“of 150 tons or over engaged in interna-/|spondent shipper against the carriers con- 
tional trade. The announcement follows| testing a $12,838 award, the Commission 
in full text: |should have granted the shipper $57,735, 

The International Load Line Conven-|the total amount of damages proved. 

tion, which was —— by = a Alleges Discrimination 

on July 5, 1930, at London, and came intO; Phe facts as brought out by opposing 
force on Jan. 1, 1933, was proclaimed bY) piers show that in a proceeding before 


the President of the United States of the Commission in which the respondent 
America on Jan. 5, 1933. | 


alleged discriminatory acts by the Balti- | 


| Damages in Supreme Court 





| practices of the petitioners resulted in un- 
due prejudice to respondent for which he 
{was entitled to damages. but that re- 
spondent by reasonable action on his part 
in accepting the cariers’ 20-80 offer could 
have largely mitigated his loss. It there- 
|fore ordered reparation for $12,838,, in- 
stead of $57,735, which represented actual 
excess mining costs and loss of profits. 

| On failure of whe carriers to pay the 
award, it is pointed out, respondent in- 
stituted the action here appealed, asking 
for recovery not only of the amount of 
the reparation award but also the amount 
by which his damages had been dimin- 
ished by the Commission’s mitigation of 
loss finding. ‘ 

Court’s Decision 


The Court of Appeals errer, the railroads 


of the Interstate Commerce Act the re- 





contend, in holding that under section 16 | 


spondent was not limited in his suit to} 


Article 24 provides that the convention | 
“shall come into force three months after | 
the deposit of the ratification of the fifth | 
country. Four countries deposited their | 
_ratifications with the British Foreign Of- 
_ fice before Oct. 1, 1932, and 11 countries 
-.deposited their ratifications on that date. 
The countries among which the conven-| 
tion came into force on Jan. 1, 1933, are: | 


Application of Accord : 
United States of America, Denmark, Lat- | 


more & Ohio and the Western Maryland 
in failing to supply his mine with cars, 
the Commission found that by reason of 
trackage rights granted to the Western 
Maryland over the B. & O. to reach a 
competing mine located nearby, respond- 
ent’s mine had the status of a mine served 
by the two railroads. Because of this 
fact the respondent was entitled, during 
the period of car shortage to divide his 
cars between the two railroads in such 


the amount of damages awarded by the 
|Commission. That court said that the 
|shipper was compelled to institute suit! 
under section 16 when the carriers re- 





fused to pay even the amount awarded, | 


and that “it seems to us that to deny| 
him thé damages whicn he is in law en- 
titled to recover because of the erroneous | 
| view of the Commission as to the law, is 
warranted neither by ihe language of the 
| statute nor by any rule of law applicable 


via, The Netherlands, United Kingdom of! divisions of 100 per cent of the rating of |in the premises.” 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Can-| his mine as his judgment dictated, the | 
ada, Finland, France, Italy, Portugal, Nor-| Commission found, and that the compet-j|ent elected to first proceed before the 


way, New Zealand (including Western Sa-' 
* moa), Sweden, Spain, Russia. } 


The convention applies to vessels of 150 | portion of 80 and 20 per cent, respectively. not adjudge that the Commission’s finding 


ing mine was furnished with cars by 
Western Maryland and B. & O. in pro- 


The railroads contend that the respond- 


| Commission and is therefore bound by the 
| result of ‘such election. The court could 


gross tons and over, engaged in interna- The shipper was advised by the railroads}; diminishing the award. was beyond its 
tional trade, although the United States| that cars would be furnished him in the! power, the petitioners urge, contending} 


Load Line Act—approved March 2, 1929,) 


and effective Sept. 2, 1930—applies only to/ per’s demand for a 100 per cent supply | of the Commission to finc that the ship- 


"vessels of 250 gross tons or over. Many of | 
*the countries represented required load 


“lines for, all seagoing vessels engaged in| with the B. & O., from which he received;do what a reasonable man would, 


international trade, while there was no} 
other country whose limit was as high as 
that of the United States. It was felt by 
“the American delegation that this limit) 
‘would not materially affect the United) 
* ‘States, as this country has very few ves-| 
sels of less than 250 gross tons engaged 
*{n international trade by sea. 
Provision has been made in Chapter 2, 
for the treatment of existing ships already | 
marked with load lines based on the 1906 


same proportion. Refusal of the ship- 


from the Western Maryland was shown, 
compelling the shipper to place orders 


&@ reduced supply. 
The Commission held that the acts and 


‘that it is lawful and within the power 


|per has not complied with the rule, that) 
|it is the duty of a party suffering loss to) 
to 
| Mitigate his loss, and to apply that rule 
in diminution of the shipper’s claim. 





Supreme Court to Hear Case on Agreement 


Between Railroads and Trucking Company 





The Supreme Court of the United, 
States decided Jan. 9 to hear a case in-| 


rules of the British Board of Trade or) ; ; 
other rules considered equally effective, so| volving the question whether an agree- 
.that such ships can retain the present|ment between several railroads and an 
“load lines, —, a comply in | interstate trucking corporation for the 
i ail so far as is reasonable : . ; 
= Scitioaisle with the previsions of | handling of off-track freight is a matter 
- the convention relative to the efficiency | Subject to regulation by the Interstate 
of (1) the protection of openings, (2) Commerce Commission. A petition for 
guard rails, (3) freeing ports, and (4) review of the case, No. 523, Central Trans- 
means of access to crews’ quarters. = aa ee ee ae 
aa oO . Louis et al., was granted. 

, Satety ween - | The transfer company challenges the 
ipa, at aie cama eee eataien: of Se eeneeree Soe 

y; 5 . YDE ~|sider and approve an agreement between 
ing constructional features similar t0/the respondents, 17 interstate railroads, 
ba" PSs oe — and The Columbia Terminal Company, 
yuinerability agains y %€ which designated the latter as a sole 
loaded deeper than an ordinary cargo ship. agent of the carriers in handling less- 
gerapcnnrict 2 provsion Des en megs |tha-catlo trelght by truck. in and be- 

L ; 3 L tween St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
aoe ro, ~ ~ eee tae five; A suit in equity asking injunctive re- 


the owners maintaining the _ structural 
strength of the vessel and also maintain- 
ing in good condition those particular|ing an unlawful combination was created, 
parts which afford protection to the crew! the petitioner was not entitled to sue, 
and to the openings in the vessels. {under proviso of 15 U. S. C. 26. 

The conference agreed io exempt from | vides “that nothing herein contained shall 
its provisions ships engaged solely on/|be construed to entitle any * * * corpora- 
vovages on the Great Lakes of North tion * * 
America. bring suit * * * against any common car- 

The technical rules for determining load rier * * in respect of any matter subject 
lines are contained in Annex 1 of the;|to the regulation, supervision, or other 
convention. jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 

Zone Regulations Commission.” 

The determination of the zones and Prior to the agreement involved, the 
seasons for the control of ships doading | petitioner and Columbia has been em- 
end operating in all parts of the world; ployed by the railroads individually to 
was the subject of very~careful consid- | handle the less-than-carload freight. The 
eration by the conference. The zones and | — = = = 
seasonal limits were determined only after 
the most careful consideration of the 
weather records, particularly those records 
furnished by the United States Hydro-| 
graphic Office, and where some small de- | 
viation therefrom has been made for the 
facilitation of commerce the conclusion | 
was reached after consideration of first- : ; ; 
hand information obtained from mariners League and the Uintah Basin Railroad 
familiar with the local conditions. League, two civic associations, from a de- 

It is believed that the convention pro- cree dismissing their suit to annul an 
op Redlnype srw manners oy order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ra BEERS PIACWEe Ah erto | mission which authorized the Denver & 


in effect. 
|Rio Grande Western Railroad to acquire 
| stock control of the Denver & Salt Lake 


Railroad will be heard by the Supreme 
Court, it decided Jan. 9. 

The associations sought to set aside the 
ordér on the ground that the Commision 
did not hold a hearing, as required by 
law, on the question whether the acquisi- 
| tion of control asked by the Rio Grande 
| “will be in the public interest.” 

New regulations or the International| The District Court for the District of 
Fisheries Commission designed to preserve | Delaware, appellants state in their brief, 
the halibut fishery of the northen Pacific | dismissed the suit on the ground that they 
Ocean and Bering Sea as provided for) did not have a legal interest in the Com- 
under the treaty between the United | mission’s order and cannot sustain a legal 
States and Canada have been approved | injury by reason of it (59 F. (2d) 760.) 
by President Hoover, according to an an- The order of the Commision was condi- 
nouncement Jan. 9 by the Department); tioned upon construction by the Denver 

-Of State, which follows in full text: & Rio Grande of the so-called Dotsero 

On Jan. 9, 1933, the President approved | Cut-off, which would connect the tracks 
the new regulations of the International of the D. & R. G. and the Denver & 
Fisheries Commission which Commission Salt Lake, shortening the haul from Den- 
was established by the convention be- | ver to Salt Lake 173 miles if extended that 
tweex whe United States and Canada for | far. 
the preservation of the halibut fishery of The appellants, representing social and 
the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering civic organizations in northwestern Colo- 
Sea, signed May 9, 1930. rado and Southern Utah, intervened in 

The effect of the halibut fishery regu-| the hearing before the Commission, con- 
lations, approved Jan. 9, fs to amend the| tending that acquisition of stock control 
regulations which were in force during the authorized by the order 

1932 season, in the following particulars: | —————— . = 


| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eight 


The appeal of the Moffat 


International Rules 
On Fishery Revisec 


Regulations Designed to Pre- 
serve Halibut Approved 


A. The alteration of the boundary be- 
tween Areas 2 and 3 as defined in the old 
regulations to a line 45 miles eastward; 

B. The continuation of the same limit 
of catches as in the 1932 season, ad- 
justed for the change in the boundary 
line; 

C. Provision that the halibut fishing 
Season is to commence on Feb. 1, in 1933 


‘THs Interstate Commerce 


and March 1, thereafter and will con-| Cotton: No. 24994—Dominion Textile Com- 
tinue until the limit of catches is reached | pany, Ltd., v. Missouri & North Arkansas 
Railway Any-quantity shipments of cotton 


in each area, with the exception of cer-| forwarded from Searcy, Ark. to East St. 
tain spawning grounds on which the! Louis, Il., there stored in transit and re- 
closure would be effective Nov. 1; abinned = pertain Canada, found not mis- 

D. The conditional prohibition of dory | Outed. Applicable rates found not unrea- 


. sonable or otherwise unlawful. 
fishing in Area 2; dismissed. 
E. Various alterations of the regulations | Agrienlenre. implements: No. 24852.—Kra- 
‘ icti ' kauer-Zor yompany New York Central 
,for the collection of statistics. Railroad. Rates charged on agricultural im- 


The International Fisheries Commis- 


sion submitted to the President South Bend, Ind., 


a de- 


ae . ex re 1. Rates on sand and gravel, i : 
tailed report giving a summary of each | RerCranion awarded” (CUnd Unreasonable. | sor “Elizabethton and Siam, ‘Tenn., to cer: | “efi, Complaints dismissed. 

: : 5 . | . . ” | : a — Elkins 
regulation, and of the reasoning upon) Lumber: No. 24789.—Pensacola Creosoting | a destinations in Virginia found unreason- | atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Hates 
which it is based, a review of the en-| Company v. Apalachicola-Northern Railrgad. | Bore... waencene rahee pemernee, and ‘repa- | on cattle and calves, in carloads, from points 
forcement of the 1932 regulations, and of | Gnat&s cdiected on a cariond of lumber. ffom | Petton miepniaanainacsds | Sy RR CO 

oe ‘ . sae. - ne |} found unreasonable. eparation awarded to 
. their effects upon the fishery, with a con-/| reasonable Reparation denied. Complaint 2. Certain Virginia intrastate rates on the | the bases.of rates found reasonable in Live- 
cluding statement concerning the changes <n No. 29083—W. 1 -Ana po came Commodities found to be unduly pref- stock-Western District Rates. 176 1. ©. | 

3 : sea “ getables: 0. 22083. . Anderson ‘erential of shippers in intrastate commerce | 1-137, and Concho Livestock Co. v. Atchison 
appearing in the new regulations. |! Company v. Southern Railway. Upon further | 


y ‘ 


: : the | lief against the respondents was dismissed | 
> renewal of the marking will depend upon | py the district court and affirmed by the 
| Circuit on the ground that, even assum-| 


It pro-| 


* except the United States to} 


Appeal to Be Heard on Stock Control 
Of Denver and Salt Lake Railroad Line 


Tunnel | 


would prevent Commission. 
Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings 
And Reports of Examiners Are Announced 


Commission on Jan. 
examiners’ proposed reports in rate cases which are summarized as follows: 


plements, other than hand, in carloads, from | 
and Cleveland, Ohio, to El 


transfer companies maintained their own 
depots away from the tracks of the rail- 
| roads, and such off-track stations were 
| designated in official tariffs of the rail- 
roads as places to and from which their 
line haul rates applied. Pursuant to the 
agreement between the carriers and Co- 
lumbia, the carriers filed a tariff which 
omitted the off-track depots of petitioner. 


The Commisison, it is pointed out, sus- 
pended the tariff, conducted an investiga- 
tion and thereafter approved such tariff. 
Later it also approved allcwances the rail- 
roads proposed to pay their sole agent. 
The Commission reached the conclusion 
that the | roposal of ine carriers to em- 
ploy a single transfer company was not 
violative of any provision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The Columbia com- 


pany was not a party to the/ proceedings | 
before the Commission. } 


The petitioner’s brief contends that the 
agreement is not a ma‘ter subject to the 


|is not in respect to any matter within 
|the jurisdiction of the Commission. Even 
if it is, petitioner urges, the presence of 
|Cclumbia as an indispensable party ousted 
that jurisdiction. 

Alleging a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act by the respondents, the 
transfer company states that unless the 
lower court decision is reversed its business 
will be destroyed. 

The power of the Commission to make 
an administrative order in the case, and 
that the case, therefore, is not controlled 
hy the proviso to 15 U. S. C. 26, is urged in 
the petitioner’s brief. 


the Denver & Salt Lake from extending its 


line from Craig, Colo., westward, once the | 


cut-off was constructed. 


It was urged that one of the purposes 
of the public construction of the Moffat 
Tunnel was to insure the construction of 
the extension to Salt Lake City and, ap- 
pellants claim, that one of the purposes of 


of the Denver & Salt Lake is to prevent 
that extension. 


Once the Rio Grance gains control of 
the Denver & Salt Lake and the cut-off 
to be built, the associations contend, it 
would foster traffic from Denver through 
Orestod and Dotsero to Salt Lake over a 
portion of its old line and would be op- 
posed to the extension of the D. & S. L. 
from Craig to the Uintah Basin to the 
permanent injury of northwestern Colo- 
rado and eastern Utah. 


The lower court, in finding that the ap- 
pellants had not sustained a legal injury 
by the order, pointed out that the realiza- 
tion of the hope that the Moffat road 
would be projected from Craig westwardly 
is preserved under the order, “for it ex- 
pressly leaves open the way westward and 
makes it just as possible to extend the road 
with the order in force as to extend it with 
the order annulled.” 

The order disturbs the association’s hope 
of an early extension in that the Rio 
Grande might take unfair advantage of 
the benefits conferred by the order, but 
such unfairness, the court said, can be 
|controleld by future applications to the 


10 made public decisions and 


hearing, amounts of reparation under findings 
in 172 I. C. C. 167, determined. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Packages: No. 25247.—Paducah Box & Bas- 
ket Company, Inc., v. Illinois Central Rail- 
|road. Rates charged on fruit and vegetable 


Complaint | shipping packages, in carloads, from Paducah, 


Ky., to Franklin, Tenn., and Garland, Owassa, 
| Castleberry, and Atmore, Ala., found applica- 
ble and not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
|lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Sand: No. 24840.—East Tennessee Sand & 
Gravel Company v. Southern Railway. 


and unduly prejudicial to shippers in inter- 


/ 


| by distillation, filtration, or other process, 


| purposes of this paragraph. 


Of the Customs Bureau that held the}! 


jurisdiction of the Commission, and there- | 
fore a suit brought for injunctive relief | 
against the performance of the agreement | 


the Rio Grande in acquisition of control! 


Measure Defines 
Motor Fuels for 
Import Purposes 





Resolution Introduced — by| 
Representative Ayres to 


Clarify Provisions of 
1932 Revenue Act 


Legislative clarification of the Revenue | 
Act of 1932 in so far as it affects motor | 
| fuel, is proposed under a resolution (H. J.| 


|Res. 544) just introduced by Repre- 
sentative Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, Kans. | 
The Revenue Act, section 601, paragraph 
(4), taxes crude petroleum one-half cent} 
per gallon; fuel oil derived from petroleum, 
and all liquid derivatives of crude petro- 
leum, except lubricating oil and gasoline 
or other motor fuel, one-half cent per gal- 
Ion; gasoline or other motor fuel 2% cents | 
per gallon; lubricating oil, 4 cents per gal- 
lon; paraffin and other petroleum wax} 
products, 1 cent per pound. These taxes 
apply only with respect to the importation | 
ot these articles. | 
Mr. Ayres, after hearings and construc- 
tions of this paragraph before the Bu- 
|reau of Customs, Treasury Department, 
with respect to importations of naphtha, 
| introduced the resolution to clarify the 
situation. His resolution would add to 
| that paragraph the following subsection: 
“Any derivative of crude petroleum un- 
| fit for use as motor fuel when imported 
but suitable for conversion into motor fuel 


or by addition or removal of any substance, 
would be considered motor fuel,” for the 


Mr. Ayres explained his purpose is to 
clarify the whole situation. He said the 
independent oil producers and others in- 
terested had protested against a decision | 


naphtha should be admitted at the half 
cent a gallon rate. They sought a re- 
versal of the ruling, he said, and it was 
shown at the hearing that naphtha is be- 
ing used as fuel, without the process of 
refining, in tractors and in other ways. 
A few days ago, he said, the Bureau re- 
versed its rulings and held that the 
naphtha should pay 2% cents per gallon | 
instead of one-half cent. 
“My purpose,” he said, “is to clearly de-| 
fine what is fuel oil.” (The Bureau’s ruling 
was printed in full text in the issue of 
| Dec. 22.) 
Captain F. A. X. Eble Commissioner of 
|} Customs, stated orally, Jan. 9, he was: 
glad that Mr. Ayres had introduced the 
| bill and that it was important to clarify} 
the situation in the interest of stopping) 
injury to domestic products. He said that 
there have been approximately 10,000,000 
gallons of naphtha imported into the} 
country since the 1932 revenue act went | 
into effect, and that the effect on domes- | 
| tic prices of selling these importations in | 
| competition with gasoline in various ways 
| has tended to injure the domestic markets, 








Adjustment of Rates 


On Tobacco Refused 


‘Revision of Freight Tariffs 
Held Unjustified by I. C. C. 


| Proposal of the southern railroads to) 
/readjust the freight rate structure ap-| 
plicable to shipments of unmanufactured | 
tobacco within the South, and from south- | 
fern origins to destinations throughout, 
jeastern United States, involving both in-! 
| creases and re ductions, has been found by 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission to} 
be unjustified. (I. & S. Docket No. 3674.) | 
| The Commission held that the proposed | 
|}changes would result in “an inconsistent | 
and discriminatory rate adjustment, and) 
‘in undue prejudice,” and ordered that sus- | 
|pended schedules canceled and the pro-| 
ceedings dismissed. | 
| “Tobacco growers are in a deplorable 
| snancial condition,” the Commission’s 're- 
| port said. 
| “It is difficult for them to meet their 
|taxes and other necessary expenses. The 
|farms of many are mortgaged and it has 
|become next to impossibie for many of| 
|/them to secure further loans on their | 
| crops. 

“Protestants urge that this is no time) 
to increase the burdens of tobacco grow-| 
ers with increased freight charges but on | 
the other hand rates should be established 
on the lowest possible level. They are! 
/not interested in a continuance of the} 
any-quantity basis. * * * | 

“The most that can be claimed for the| 
|proposed adjustment is the fact that it! 
would remove fourth-section departures. 
Its approval would not promote uni-| 
formity. Many rates would be relatively | 
high and others relatively low. Apparent 
| discriminatory rate situations now exist- 
ing would not only not be cured, but many 
accentuated. 

“The proposed adjustment would in- 
crease the disparities now exisitng between | 
the interstate rate levels and the lower | 
levels of intrastate rates now being vol- 
untarily maintained by respondents within | 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia, 
and the sevxenth-class basis applicable 
within Kentucky by order of the Ken-| 
tucky Railroad Commission. * * * 

“Upon this record it ‘is our view that 
;the proposal here made would result in 
an incouasistent an, discriminatory rate 
jadjustment, and in undue prejudice and} 
that regardless of what might be said as 
to the inherent reasonableness of the rates 
proposed, such an adjpistment should not! 
|e approved. We accordingly find that re- | 
spondents have not justified the proposed | 
schedules.” 











Change in Rate Clauses 


"| Of Shipping Act Sought) 


| Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., Jan. 6 introduced a bill 
(H. R. 14077) to amend the Shipping 
| Act of 1916 to make it unlawful for any 
|}common carrier by water to prevent or 
attempt to prevent any common carrier | 
by water from extending direct service to 
| any publicly owned and operated terminals 
on any improvement project authorized 
by Congress at the same rate as is in effect 
for the nearest regular port of call. 





be removed. 

Scrap pulp board: No. 25128.—Bedford Pulp 
& Paper Company v. Erie Railroad. Rates on 
| Waste paper and scrap pulp board, in carloads, 
from Maspeth, N. ¥., Jersey City and Newark, 
N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa. to Big Island, 
Va., found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 





¥ 


| state commerce. Undue prejudice directed to | 








T. & S&S. F. Ry. Co., 178 1. .C. C. 501 


~ THE SUPREME COURT 


Digests of Opinions Announced Jan. 9 


Complete Text Appeared in Issue of Jan. 10 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Federal income tax—Deductions—Depletion—Transfer by lessee who discovered oil— 
Right of transferor to depletion on discovery value—Reservation of overriding roy- 
alty— P 


Taxpayer, lessee of land in Louisiana, discovered oj] thereon. Lease of part of 
property was transferred within 30 days to oil company for $3,000,000 cash, and 
$1,000,000 to be paid out of oil, reserving in addition one-eighth of oil to be pro- 
duced from property as overriding or excess royalty. Reversing the circuit court 
of appeals which held that transfer of lease was assignment or sale thereof and 
that taxpayer was not entitled to depletion deduction on discovery value, the 
Supreme Court declared that it is immaterial whether or not, under Louisiana law, 
lease was assignment or sublease, as &llowance for depletion is not made de- 
pendent, by the Federal taxing statute on the particular legal form of the tax- 
payer’s interest in the property. 

“The lessor’s right to a depletion allowance does not depend upon his retention 
of the ownership or any other particular form of legal interest in the mineral 
content of the land,” the court stated. “It is enough, if by virtue of the leasing 
transaction, he has retained a right to share in the oil produced. If so, he has an 
economic interest in the oil in place which is depleted by production, * * * The 
statute makes effective the legislative policy, favoring the discoveror of oil, by 
valuing his capital investment for purposes of depletion at the date of discovery 
rather than at its original cost. The benefit of it accrues to the discoverer if he 
operates the well as owner or lessee, or if he leases it to another.” 

Palmer v. Bender, Adm., etc.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 215, Jan. 9, 1933. (Complete 
opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 10, p. 26.) 





Federal income tax—Gain or loss—Determination—Dealings in stock of subsidiary— 


In 1914 respondent, a manufacturing company, purchased all the stock of a sales 
company. In 1917, the two companies filed consolidated excess profits tax return. 
During that period the subsidiary sales company was in process of liquidation. 
The circuit court of appeals, reversing Board of Tax Appeals, held that advances to 
sales company and loss due to its stock becoming worthless were deductible on 
1917 consolidated return, and that liquidation of sales company terminated affilia- 
tion. The Supreme Court upheld the determination of the lower court. 

“Since complete stock ownership is made the test of affiliation applicable here 
under Article 77 of Treasury Regulations 41 and sec. 1331 of the Revenue Act of 
1921, no ground is apparent for saying that the corporation ceased to be affiliated 
merely because, without change of corporate control, one of them was being liqui- 
dated,” the court stated. “During that period the unitary character of the business 
enterprise is not necessarily ended and intercompany manipulations are not pre- 
cluded. * * * As respondent’s total loss in 1917 was reduced, before deduction in the 
consolidated return, by the amount of the loss of\the sales company for that year, 
there was no duplication of any losses accrued or sustained in that year.” 

Burnet, Comr., etc., v. Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 192, Jan. 


9, 1933. (Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of 
Jan. 10, p. 17.) 





Federal income tax—Gain or loss—Recognition—Reorganization— 

Taxpayer and another corporation disposed of substantially all their assets to a 
new corporation. Taxpayer received cash and notes of new corporation, notes 
being secured by new company’s bonds, which in turn were secured by its assets. 
Cash received by faxpayer was used to pay creditors, and proceeds of notes when 
paid were distributed to its stockholders as liquidating dividend. Affirming the 
determination of the circuit court of appeals that there was no reorganization and 
that taxable profit arose from sale by taxpayer of its assets, the Supreme Court 
held that the mere purchase for money of the assets of one company by another 
is beyond the evident purpose of the law in defining the terms “merger,” “con- 
solidation” and “reorganization,” and has no real semblance to a merger or con- 
solidation. “To be within the exemption the seller must acquire an interest in the 
affairs of the purchasing company more definite than that incident to ownership 
of its short term money notes.” 

Pinellas Ice and Cold Storage Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue; Sup. 
Ct. U. S., No. 182, Jan. 9, 1933. (Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The 
United States Daily of Jan. 10, p. 21.) 











Federal income tax—Claims for refund—Amendment to claim stating different 
ground filed after period of limitations—Sufficiency— 

Respondent filed claim for refund of overpayment of taxes for 1918, with ‘speci- 
fication of alleged erroneous denial of a special assessment. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue found no error had been committed in failing to give taxpayer benefit 
of special assessment, holding that there was no evidence of abnormal conditions 
sufficient to a call for departure from the usual forms of computation. Nevertheless 
he kept the proceeding open and received from taxpayer, after the expiration of 
period for filing claim for refund, a statement under oath, which, by concession, 
was equivalent in form to an amended proof of claim as to undervaluation of real 
estate and exclusion of intangibles in computation of invested capital. The Com- 
missioner finally rejected the claim. Upon the taxpayer’s appeal, the decision was 
that the defective refund claim for 1918 had been made good by amendment, and 
that the tax for that year, as well as for 1920 had been overpaid as to the real 
estate. Present action is only on ruling as to the amendment of the claim for 1918. 

The Supreme Court, upholding the Commissioner’s action, ruled that under the 
Revenue Act of 1918, a claim specifying as the sole ground for relief the necessity 
for a special assessment by reason of anomalous conditions prevailing in the 
claimant’s business may not be turned by ‘amendment into one for the revision of 
an assessment by increasing the value of real estate included in invested capital. 
Application for a special assessment involves an appeal by the taxpayer to the 
Commissioner’s discretion. Respondgnt made no such appeal. “In these circum- 
stances,” the court stated, “its conduct in proceeding with its application for a 
special assessment was a tacit assent to the condition imposed by the Commissioner 
and an abandonment of any objection that capital and income had been erroneously 
valued if valuation was to be ascertained according to the normal method.” 

United States v. Henry Prentiss & Co., Inc.; Sup. Ct. U. S. No. 234, Jan. 9, 
1933. (Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of 
Jan. 10, p. 15.) 





Federal income tax—Claims for refund—Amendment made before rejection: of 
original claim—Sufficiency— 

A claim for refund of taxes which has been seasonably filed, but which fails to 
state the grounds upon which the refund is demanded, may be amended by speci- 
fying the grounds at any time before the claim in its original form has been 
finally rejected, though it be after the time when a wholly new claim would be 
barred by limitation. 

Respondent promptly paid its 1922 and 1923 taxes and filed general claims for 
refund of overpayments within the time prescribed by law. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue made audit of the respondent’s books, and his agent found larger 
overpayments than had been claimed. Notice was served on respondent that certifi- 
cates of overassessment would be transmitted. Later a notice was served that 
claims were defective in form, and as “the claims do not indicate [i.e., apart from 
the investigations of the Revenue Agent] that the taxes have been illegally assessed, 
they will be rejected.” Thereupon the respondent, protesting that an amendment 
was unnecessary, filed a new claim specifying the grounds for the refund asserted. 

“Every claim put forward in its amended notice had been investigated, every fact 
alleged in its behalf had ben verified and found,” the court stated. “The files of the 
Bureau contain the report. of an examiner informing his superior that the tax has 
been overpaid, and the files of the taxpayer contain an official notice that the over- 
assessment is recognized and that justice will be done. Of a sudden, at the end, the 
discovery is made that the inquiry is mere futility because the notice starting it 
in motion has departed in form from the requirements of a rule. * * * We are 
not now considering what the practice ought to be if there were need to open 
the proceeding for the submission of other evidence extrinsic to the claims them- 
selves. Neither in the record nor in the argument do we find a suggestion of that 
need. Long before the amendment the Commissioner had ascertained the facts 
and had even notified the taxpayer of the justice of its claims and of the ruling 
of the Bureau that adjustments would be made accordingly. The dismissal 
of the claims, when finally announced, was for defectr of form only. The defects 
had been corrected, and the dismissal may not stand.” 

United States v. Memphis Cotton Oil Co.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 308, Jan. 9, 1933. 
(Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States Daily of Jan. 
10, p. 13.) ; 





State Taxation 


State taxation—Connecticut—Inheritance tax—Transfers to take effect in posses- 
sion or enjoyment at death—Irrevocable trust with life estate reserved—Power to 
levy tax on transfer— 


The Connecticut Succession Tax Act of 1923, as construed to include a transfer 
of securities made by the execution of an irrevocable deed of trust in 1926, by 
which the trust income was payable to the settlor for life and then to her hus- 
band for life, with remainder over, as a gift intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after the death of the donor within the meaning of the statute, 
and to subject such a transfer to the tax levied by the statute, upon the settlor’s 
death in 1930, did not offend against the Fourteenth Amendment or any other 
provision of the Federal Constitution. 

The tax was imposed upon an event generated by the death of the settlor. “That 
such a tax does not conflict with any provision of the Federal Constitution is 
clearly stated by this court in Coolidge v. Long, 282 U. S. 582, 596.” The State has 
power to lay such a tax upon property passing after the taking effect of the Tax- 
ing Act. 

The court rejected the contention that the State court, although expressly 
upholding the tax under the Act of 1923, nevertheless gave effect to the later and 
more specific Act of 1929, and thereby infringed the contract impairment clause 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y¥., etc., v. Blodgett, Tax Comr.; Sup. Ct. U. S., No. 
217,/Jan. 9, 1933. (Complete opinion appears in Supplement to The United States 
Daily of Jan. 10, p. 30.) 


Trade Improvement Noted | 
In Three Countries 


dustrial 


| tained fair levels. 


| 
onti rom Page 1.) | December business improved somewhat | 
es a . lover recent months in British India, al-| 


in customs and excise returns. Aside from 


| better sentiment in the Prairie Provinces, | trade developments were rather unfavor- 
|owing to the recent stiffening of wheat| able, however, with imports larger than a| 
| prices, the Canadian outlook shows few | year ago and exports smaller. 


promises of recovery. 


{Federal Rulings 





import lines, while certain luxury and in-| 
items—such as, motor vehicles, | 
Abroad | building materials, and machinery—main- 


|though prices remained low; November | 


Business is | 
| quiet in the Philippines, with credits very | 
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In Broadcasting 
Cases Announced 





Decisions on Applications 
For Wireless Licenses Also 
Are Made Public by Radio 


Commission \ 


The Federal Radio Commission handed 
| down the following decisions Jan. 10: 
Applications Granted: 


WICc, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., granted construction per- 
mit to move transmitter from Sport Hill 
Road, Easton, Conn., to Pleasure Beach, Bridge- 
port, distance of 400 feet. 

WTSL, Southland Radio Corporation, Lau- 
rel, Miss., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

Enquirer-News Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to Jan. 9, 1933; also granted license, 1,420 kc., 
50 watts, unlimited time. 

WAZL, Hazleton Broadcasting Service, Inc., 
Hazleton, Pa., granted license, 1,420 kc., 100 
watts, hours 6 to 10 a. m.; 9 p. m. to 12 
midnight. , " 

KMJ, James McClatchy Co., Fresno, Calif., 
granted, license, 580 kc., 500 watts, unlimited 


time. 

World Battery Co., Chicago, Ill., granted 
modification of license to change name to 
WSBC, Inc. 
| KOY, Nielson Radio & Sporting Goods Co., 


Phoenix, Ariz., granted modification of lie 
cense to increase daytime power from 500 
watts to 1 kw. 

WKBH, Inc., LaCrosse, Wis., granted au- 


thority to operate at night from 7 to 8 p. m,, 
instead of from 10 to 11 p. m., in order to 
| give their rural public uninterrupted evening 
service during the earlier hours. 

WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, granted order to take depositions of 
a number of witnesses in behalf of water- 
loo Broadcasting Co. in re hearing on appli- 
cation for renewal of license. 

WNAD. University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla., granted special authority to operate 
from 2 to 3:30 p. m., C. S. T., Jan. 11, 18: 
Feb. 1, 8, 15, 22; March 1 and 8, 1933, provided 
Station KGGF remains silent. 


++ + 


WSUI, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, granted special authority to operate 
‘from 10 to 12 p. m. midnight, C. S. T., Jan. 
13, 1933. 

WPEH, City of Somerville, Mass., granted 
}construction permit to move police station 
| locally in Somerville. 

RCA Victor Co., Inc., portable and mobile, 
Camden, N. J., granted general experimental 
construction permit; frequencies, 23,100, 25,700, 
26,000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 
ke., 100 w. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation, 
portable throughout Ulster and Greene Coun- 
ties, New York; portable throughout Dutchess 
County, New Jersey, granted two general ex- 
perspenen construction permits, 60,000-65,000 

C., S-W. 

Police Department, Columbus, Ga., granted 
construction permit for police service, 2,414 
ke., 50 w. 

Pioneer Mercantile Co., Bakersfield, Calif., 
granted experimental and special experimen- 
tal construction permit, 1,550 ke., 500 w. 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Musselrock, 
Calif., granted modification of public coastal 
and coastal telegraph license, to Feb. 1, 1934, 
adding Heintz & Kaufman MC-201 transmit- 
ter, serial No. 125. Granted modification of 
public coastal and coastal telegraph license 
covering additional transmitter, same as above 
except serial No. 109. Granted as above, ex- 
cept serial No. 108. 

WEEW, American Radio News Corporation, 
Carlstadt, N. Y., granted modification of li- 
cense to authorize operation of equipment, 
composite Deforest oscillator-amplifier trans- 
mitter; serial No. 101; 5 kw. 


++ + 


WQT, RCA Communications, Inc., granted 
modification of license for exchange in loca- 
tion from New Brunswick, N. J., to Rocky 
Point, N. Y., and change description of equip- 
ment. Granted construction permit covering 
installation of additional equipment of in- 
creased power in connection with transmitter 
No. 55, now licensed for operation at New 
Brunswick. WKQ, WEV, WES, WAZ, granted 
modification of license to change points of 
communication to Angora, Beyrouth, Mana- 
gua, San Jose, and Mexico City. 

WY, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
for change in points of communication to 
Moscow and Reykjavik; WQW, same, except 
points of communication: Berlin, Monrovia; 
WGU, San Juan, P. R., same: point of com- 
munication, New York; KKZ, Bolinas, Calif., 
granted modification of license to change 
primary point of communiaction to Mukden 
; and New York. 

WPED, City of Arlington, Arlington, Mass., 
granted authority to operate municipal po- 
lice station with 100 watts power in order 
that City of Arlington may serve City of 
Somerville police department during period 
of removal covered by application for con- 
| struction permit. 
| WBEB, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
New York, granted 60-day authority to operate 
station aboard vessel “Cambridge,” pending 
receipt of formal application; 375 to 500 kc., 
500 watts; KDBL, granted 60-day authority 
to operate aboard vessel “‘West Camargo,” 
with additional transmitter, pending receipt 
of formal application; 8,200 to 17,100 ke., 150 


watts. 
+ + + 

Set for Hearing: 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corpora- 
| tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., construction permit to 
}move transmitter locally in Brooklyn, and 
|}make changes in equipment; also authority 
|to continue operation at 28-23 Twenty-fourth 
Street, Long Island City, pending Commission 
} action on amended application. 
| Capitol City Broadcasting Co., Lansing, 
|Mich., construction permit for new station, 
1,210 kc., 100 watts night, 250 watts, local sun- 
set, unlimited time. (Original applicatiqn 
heretofore set for hearing was filed in name 
of Harold F. Gross only.) 
| + 





| Miscellaneous: 

WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corporation, 
Cumberland, Md., dismissed apppliication for 
involuntary assignment of license and granted 
| leave to file application for voluntary assign- 
ment of license. 

Shortwave & Television Corporation, Boston, 
|Mass., granted extension of time from Jan. 
16 to Feb. 10, in which to file exceptions to 
Examiner's Report No. 440 
| WNBX, Inc. Springfield, Vt., granted per 
|} mission to reduce schedule to minimum of 
{hours per day.during January, February, and 
March, because Winter weather makes it im- 
possible to secure talent and carry on prog- 
ress. 

WKAV, Laconia Radio Club, Laconia, N. H., 
reconsidered and set for hearing application 
for renewal of license to permit inquiry into 
activities of station. 

ae + 


Oral Argument in 1020 Case Granted: 

KYW, Westinghouse E. & M. Co.,; WJAS, 
| Pittsburgh Radio Supply House; WFAN, Key- 
|stone Broadcasting Co., Philadelphia; WIP, 
Gimbe! Brothers, Philadelphia; WCAU, Uni- 
| versal Broadcasting Co., Philadelphia, and oth- 
|ers, granted oral argument in so-called ‘1020 
case,” to start at 10 a. m., Wednesday, Feb. 


}1, 1933. 
+ + + 


Broadcasting Applications: 

The Colonial Broadcasting Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., construction permit for new sta- 
tion to use 1,140 kes., 500 watts, daytime. 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, 

N. Y., construction permit to install auxiliary 
transmitter. 
| William L, Slade, Hamilton, Ohio, construc- 
{tion permit for new station to use 1,420 kes,, 
| 100 watts, unlimited time; resubmitted; cor- 
rected as to equipment and map attached re 
| proposed location. 
WEAO, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
|; Ohio, modification of license to increase day- 
time power; change power from 750 watts to 
750 watts night. 1 kw. to locAl sunset. 

Wilmington Broadcasting Co., Wilmington, 
N. C., construction permit for new station to 
use 1,370 kes., 100 watts; share time with 
uae requests facilities WRAM, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

KGIZ, Grant City Park Corporation, Grant 
City, Mo., construction permit to move trans- 
;mitter and studio to Maryville, Mo. 

KGFX, Dana MeNeil, Pierre, S. Dak., con- 
struction permit to change equipment in order 
to change modulation system. 

KPQ, Wescoast Broadcasting Co., Wenatchee, 
| Wash., license to cover construction permit 
| granted Nov. 9, 1932, for new equipment and 
increase power. 

++ + 


The following applications for renewal 





Japanese control of exchange is being| difficult and copra and abaca markets| Of license have been received: 


tightened; the foreign trade balance for} dull. 
1932 was considerably smaller than in the | 
previous. year. Coinage of a standard sil- | 


year indicate reduced demand for staple’ industry gained. 
4 


Several industries in Alaska were 
hard hit last year, including copper mining 
and fish production, owing particularly to 
ver dollar in China is to be initiated on|low prices; the fur industry also suffered, | 
March 1; reports for the whole of last| but gold mining improved and the marble 


WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., 600 kes., 250-500 w., local 
sunset, specified hours; all hours except those 
granted WCAC. 

KGW. Oregonian Publishing Co., Portland, 
Oreg., 620 kes., 1 kw., unlimited hours. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 
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” Branch Extension Government Entry in Business | 
Of Banks Opposed Is Termed ‘Dangerous Step’ 
By Indiana Group 4torn 


ey General of South Dakota Reports on 
State Rural Credit Department 


- 


fficiently Broad Powers | . 
Suffic . y Pierre, S. Dak., Jan. 10.! you on to a true conception of the situa- 
Participation by government in private| tion, and into the pathways of industry, | 


Contained in Present Law 
In Opinion of State In |business ventures is a “most dangerous | economy, self-criticism and self-correction, 


step from all viewpoints, business, eco-| and aggressive personal business manage- | 
vestigating Commission 


nomic and political,” Attorney General M.| ment instead of trying to make you think | 
Q. Sharpe, declares in his report of an| it was all the fault of big business, power 
investigation of the State rural credit de-/| trusts, or other agencies and that some-| 
partment’ just made public. | time—but always at a futufe time—the 
“All that big business and the so-called Congress or the Legislature will vote you | 
‘trusts and capital of various kinds have | back into prosperity. All that big busi-| 
|ever needed is just intelligent regulation | ness and the so-called trusts and capital of 
|rather than political regulation,” is Mr.| various kinds have ever needed is just in- 
| Sharpe’s opinion. They have already con-|telligent regulation instead of political 
tributed to making the United States the | regulation, and equality of treatmert with 
|“wonder country of the world’s history,” | all other business, and they will contribute | 
|he declares, and “will contribute im-|immensely to the economic improvements 
mensely to the economic improvements |and standards of living which we desire. 
and standards of living which we desire.” | They have already contributed immensely | 
Defines New Crime | toward making us the wonder country of 
Mr. Sharpe recommends the creation of | the world’s history. 
a new crime or misdemeanor, to be known | Rights of, People 
as “political embezzlement.” | vise pel ba ti sien <utaaw.| 
The rural credit department in South | nat 1ess0N Or QUEStION ATISES.. TOW | 
Dakota failed, the report asserts, because | eee a S esaseaieis tak mae 
are a desirable adjunct to the service of- | of ee er etait oe ee present condition? It has always seemed 
‘fered by many successful banks, accord- Series daneetintan, 4 "ales of all farm|t® the writer that the people are some- 
ing to the Commission, but when improp- | cr oh aie | what timid and slow in recognizing their 
erly and dishonestly managed, could be |! Excerpts Pin ihe conclusions submitted | OW" Tights in the premises. People are 
and have been an aid to financial trickery | _ Pp pe " | instinctively prone to look upon the per- 
and chicanery. The Commission recom-|in the report follow: sonal element and to try to excuse and 
mends regulation by the State of all loan | State Rural Credit System ‘apologize for the mistakes of their gov- 
and management relationships between “A ** * lesson plainly apparent from our|erment if, by so doing, they can avoid 
the banks and their affiliates. | experience with a State rural credit sys-| criticism of the persons responsible. The 
Statement of Commission \‘tem is that the complete domination of the 


political rights, privileges, and fortunes of 

“Tf the bars to state-wide branch bank-| management and political patronage of | persons should always be made to yield to 
ing were to be removed,” the report reads | such a system by the governor of the State | the public welfare. This is in fact the in- 
“metropolitan banks would be forced, in| offers a continual temptation and a pro-| tention of the elective system of govern- 
the interest of self-preservation, to begin | lific source for political instead of business | ment, but the machinery for accomplish- | 
immediately to purchase banks and or-| decisions. If the State is to invade the/ing it is inefficient, uncertain, and slow? 
ganize state-wide systems. General eco- | province of private business activity at all,|There are many improvements which 
nomic conditions are much too unsatis-!the more it can free the venture from 
| political infection, the safer it will be. 


factory and unsettled to force such action 
| Placing the general control in the hands) 


upon these institutions at the present 
time. It a branch banking system is in-|of independent constitutional State offi- 
cers, required to hold open meetings and | 


evitable, as some of its proponents have | 
maintained, it could come with much less | to keep a journal record of their proceed- 
‘ings, would decentralize the control to 


disturbance in Indiana through gradual 

evolution than through forced organiza-| such an extent that there would usually | officers on the same board as the execu- 

tion. If this system is inevitable, in due|be from one or more members of the | tive; reasonable salaries paid for the work 

time strong conuty-wide branch banking | board an injection of business principle | and responsibility required so that the of- 
instead of political expediency into the| fice might leave the holder with a profit 


systems will be clamoring for permission ! 
to merge into larger units. These county- | deliberations and policies of the board. |instead of a deficit as is usually the case. 
Question of Goverment in Business 


wide systems will then be acquainted .with 

the managerial problems involved in the} won the Government departs from its| from time to time by the best political 
successful operation of a multiple-office} vereion position to engage in private |®COmomists, but have never yet received 
bank and consequently will be in better) ness ventures and attempts actually | the official attention that the present 
position to increase safely the number Of | +, manage such pivate business ventures | tendencies in government demand. They 


their offices and extent of their territory. as going business concerns, it is taking a usually have been explained away by ref- 
To let banks without this experience at- 


tempt such extension would be dangerous 
and might result in very unstable banking 
conditions.” 

The committee was of the unanimous 
opinion that increased membership in the 
Federal reserve system among Indiana 


Indianapolic, Ind., Jan. 10. 

Indiana State banks should not be given 
wider branch banking privileges at the 
present time than they already possess, 
according to the report of the Study Com- 
mission for Indiana Financial Institutions, 
which has just been made to the Indiana 
Legislature. The extension of the law in 


1931 to. permit the establishment of 
branches within the county in communi- 
ties not already supplied with banking fa- 
cilities, will be sufficient until such time 
as county-wide organizations pres» for 
permission to merge into wider units, the 
Commission declared. 

Bank affiliates, when properly managed, 


| 


| 


but longer term tenure, for higher ad- 
ministrative officials; disqualification to 
become a candidate for a different office 
during the term being filled; decentraliza- 
tion of power from higher executive of- 
ficers and dividing it with other elective 





, 





business, economic, and political. This is Older personally, forgetful of the fact that 
' especially true under the elective system | the Public welfare should be the first con- 
lef government which we have. You can| ‘ideration. 

lrarely settle successfully intricate busi- | 
|ness questions by general elections. In| 


Proposes New Law 
It seems to me, however, that the les- 


would contribute toward it: single term, | 


These and many others have been urged | 


|most dangerous step from all viewpoints, |@rence to how it would affect the office | 


[FOREIGN EXCHANGE| Trade Conditions 


$e oe Abroad Analyzed 








| 


New York, Jan. 10.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today cetrified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 














Austria (schilling) een | kl ty | 
Belgium (belga) .. 8 | e 
Bulgaria (lev) ........+. 7200 | n ee * urv 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9609 | | 
| Denmark (krone) ........ « 17,3692 > | 

England (pound) .....ssesscesevers 335.0791 | ———————— | 
Finland (markKa) .....-eseeeeseeess 1.4466 . ‘ | 
France (f£6aMc) ....sssseeesseeeeeees 3.9048 | Developments In ‘Business | 
Germany (reichsmarKk) ....sseeeeees ag 4 ’ V | 
Greece (Grachma) ...ssscsesseeseess d » - . 
Hungary tpengo) 0.00%. 17.4330 And Industry in Various | 
Italy (lira) .....+.-sse0- . . “@ 2 | 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.1900 Countries Review ed by 
Norway (krone) .. ae C D t t | 
Poland (zloty) .... . « . | 
Portugal (escudo) 3.0300 | ommerce epar men 
eee os . sare ac. a | 
pain (peseta) ....cccccecceecececes } | ‘ ; fe 
Sweden (KTONA) .sseccesseeseeeeece 18.2638 | Latest developments in business and in- | 
ee eee eee 19.2930 | dustry abroad are analyzed in the wéekly 
Hong. Kong (dollar) F Pie sses ee eeads vd 21.6250 | survey of world trade just issued by the} 
China (Shanghai tael) ... -796 : ‘ i : ; 
China (Mexican dollar) 19.6875 Department of Commerce. This review | 
China (Yuan dollar) . : }is based-on reports received in the De- | 
India (rupee) 25.3510 | PS 


Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 


|partment from its trade commissioners 


Canada (dollar) .. 88.8281 | stationed in principal commercial centers | 
Cuba (peso) ---vsrrerssrtrtsterts 204953 | abroad. Sections of the survey dealing | 
eet (peso, BOG) seceeeeeeeecs ra | with conditions in various countries follow 
Bethe (Mead) eer iccceteeeeeteee 60250 |in full text: | 
Uruguay (pesO) ...sssseeseeerereees Pies | he ot 

Sr ae ee 33-7550 |. Colombia.—The commercial situation in Co- 


lombia during December was slightly less sat- | 
|isfactory than in November, owing to the} 
further wedkening of coffee prices and to the 
uncertainty among banks and business men 
as to the interpretation and application of 
the law on private debts and banking. En- 
couraging features of the situation are the 
maintenance of the gold reserve at a high 


Limit of Work Week | 
To 30 Hours Favored | se ee anaes mar be EL aon. 


' Retail trade was stimulated slightly by holiday 
{buying and while such purchases were not 


y ‘ S ¢ Ww x d 1 thos f 1931, they were 
Two Manufacturers and Two | expectea, to equai, those of 19st. they, were 
Labor Leaders Endorse 


of old stocks from merchants’ shelves ard | 
Purpose of Senate Bill 








providing more liquid capital. High prices | 
and reduced purchasing power have combined | 
to limit the normal Christmas acceleration. 
Coffee moved to ports during November 
amounted to 329,000 sacks, or considerably 
more than the movement in October, bring- | 
ing the total movement of coffee in the first 
11 months of 1932 to 2,942,000 bags as com- 
pared with 2,744,000 bags in the same period 
of last year. 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
Calling attention to technological de- 
velopments he said that in his industry 
a weaver in 1933 could produce a yard 
of cloth at 57 per cent less cost than a 
weaver could in 1912. This«technological! jinican Republic was apparent in December. 
advance, he asserted, should reflect ben- | except for a slight seasonal improvement ac- 


| companying the approach of the holidays and 
cfits to the consumer and producer. | the activities of the grinding season in the 
Admitting that advances 


: ; |; sugar industry. This improvement was less 
in machine marked than in previous years and offers little 
development have thrown many men sa qnosusageanin os Dustiats ye The begin- 

i y he belief | ning of the grinding season has been slightly 
aan oa oa ae alert weinie for | delayed by weather conditions, and only three 
all the people of the United States who 


mills were prepared to begin activities on Dec. 
15. The outlook for the sugar crop is good 
want work to be employed 48 hours a} 
week.” 


from the point of volume, and the coffee and 

cacao crop outlook is considered satisfactory. 

/ Owing to an unanticipated set-back in 4 

“ i i r history,” | new rice growing industry, the production this 

This. = nothing he - ne trial aa year will be far below the expected yield. The 

he continued. “Our whole indus! ‘S~ | credit and collection situation continues poor | 

tory has been a shortening of industrial| and there is no expectation of an early im- 
hours. As hours have decreased and pay | provement. 

increased, the prosperity of the country 

went forward. . cial point of view, 1932 has been the worst 

Annual Loss in Wages and Relief ‘year experienced by Uruguay since the be- 

. . , ; | ginning of this century, with future prospects 

In a discussion of Tosses to the Nation | § & y prosp' 


uncertain and unsatisfactory. Exports during 
due to present unemployment, he said the| the year have declined 30 per cent in value 


ia ; j y d imports 40 per cent as compared with 
direct loss in wages and relief payments 1931 7 ro 
| . 5 _ t prices continue to fall and trade 
tctals $20,000,000,000 annually with indi- P P 


remains dull. The outlook for crops is very 
rect losses running far in excess of that/| bad, owing to widespread damage from lo- 


+++ 


Dominican Republic—No change in the 
business an& economic situation of the Do- 


-~ + + 
Uruguay.—From the economic and commer- 


U. 


|pared with $40,714,000, the total for No- 





banks and banks generally would be a 
stabilizing influence for the banking in- 
dustry. They opposed any mutual bank- 
guaranty system for the State and were 
of the “almost unanimous opinion” that 
a nation-wide bank-guaranty system 
would prove disastrous, also. They would 
empower a proposed department of finan- 
cial institutions, however, to authorize In- 
diana banks to participate in any optional 
plan set up by Federal legislation, if 
thought desirable and beneficial. 
Extent of Report 

Walter S. Greenough served as chair- 
man of the Commission, and Herman B. 
Wells.as secretary and research director. 
The report covers 165 printed pages, in 
addition to supplemental unprinted ma- 
terial and the text of a banking code, de- 
signed to put the recommendations of the 
Commission into effect. 

The Commission’s summary of its rec- 
ommendations follows in full text: 

Reorganization of form and authority 


of present Indiana Department of Bank- | 


ing into a nonpartisan Department of 
Financial Institutions, providing for com- 
prehensive and flexible control of banks, 
trust companies, building and loan asso- 


ciations, small lenders and other types of | 


financial institutions governed by the 
State. 
Transfer of Charter Board Powers 

Transfer of powers of Indiana State 
Charter Board to proposed new depart- 
ment, and conference of greater discre- 
tionary authority. , 

Clarification of present methods of in- 
corporating, merging, consolidating, sell- 
ing of entire assets, voluntary dissolving 
and reorganizing of financial institutions 
to comply with Indiana General Corpora- 
tion Act. 

Revision of laws governing voluntary or 
involuntary liquidation oi financial insti- 
tutions giving greater authority to pro- 
posed new department and limiting re- 
ceivership costs. 

Codification of Banking Laws 


The codification and general strength- 
ening of laws governing banks and trust 
companies. The changes recommended 
include comprehensive regulation of hold- 
ing companies and_ affiliates, ‘safeguards 
for fiduciary relationships, restriction of 
loans and investments in accordance with 
conservative practices for the enhance- 
ment of safety and liquidity, provision for 
intelligible and frank published state- 
ments of condition, more adequate capital 
and surplus protection, greater responsi- 
bility of directors, clarification of double 


liability of shareholders, and many other| and continuing the kind of statesmanship | 
pampering, | 
flattering, petting and deceiving the public | 
with free and easy credits, relief programs | 
of every conceivable name and kind, price | 
and wage fixing programs, bonuses, doles, | 
industrial pensions, class legislation, and | 


requirements for bank control, designed 

to protect depositors, shareholders and the 

public. 

Building and Loan Association Regulation 
Codification and generai strengthening 


of laws governing building and loan as-| 


sociations, -requiring more adequate divi- 
dend and reserve policies, restricting loans 
and other investments in accordance with 
recognized conservative practice, modify- 
ing provisions governing withdrawal of 


funds by shareholders, placing of greater | 


responsibility on directors providing for 
uniformity of stock forms, requiring more 
adequate reports of condition, 
ethical advertising practices and adding 
other restrictions for tle benefit of share- 
holders and the public. 

Strenthening of law 
money lenders. 

Codification of law relating to credit 
unions, 

Control of foreign financial institutions 
transacting busines in Indiana. 


governing petty 


Pullman Company Accounts 
Are Published by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public revenues and ex- 
penses of the Pullman Company for No- 
vember and the 11 monthe ended with 
November, as follows: 


November— 1932 1931 
Total operating revenue. $2,902,327 $4,238,364 
Net operating revenue... *246,890 "149,092 
Operating income ....... *423,798 "295,979 

Eleven months— 

Total operating revenue. 40,072,098 57,705,871 
Net operating revenue... 753,542 4,483,066 
Operating income ....... “1,287,701 2,166,744 


*Deficit, f 


assuring | 


;some countries having different forms of 
| attended by such disastrous results. In 
|most of the American States, however, 
| where the State has attempted to man- 
age private business enterprises, the re- 
| Sult has inevitably been failure and aban- 
|donment. Furthermore, when the State 
;commences competition with its private 
| citizens on strictly private business enter- 
| prises, and uses the taxes which it draws 
from them to maintain its competition, 
; the situation is cne not likely to pro- 
| duce the best reactions of loyalty and 
| fairness in dealing with the State. The 
| business enterprises with which the State 
| elects to go into competition*are naturally 
| unable to understand just why they were 
| selected for State competition. The other 
| business enterprises naturally wonder if 
|they are to bé next, in case competition 
| with one succeeds. In fact, why not have 
|the State take over and operate all pri- 
| vate business affairs? 
| Answer Is Stated 

The immutable answer to this question 
is that at the present stage of development 
of humanity it will hot work; it fetters 
individual and racial progress; it destroys 
all private incentive to produce and im- 


prove; it obliterates the motivating force novations, proving and establishing them 
of private ambition; its devitalizing and| 0% the benefit of mankind. 
| degenerating effects would soon lower ali| ‘hat political and legal science should do 
standards of industry, economy, efficiency, | something to meet the difficult economic 


and character to thav of the lower develop- 
ment, instead of pulling the lower toward 
the higher for mutual benefit of all. The 
age-dld law of survival of the fittest is still 
in full force and effect throughout the 
| world, and will likely be, despite the voting 
| of parliaments, congresses, and legislatures, 
to repeal its wholesome influences, al- 
| though they may interrupt and hinder it 
| occasionally. It seems to me that the les- 
son of staying out of private business en- 
| terprise by the States is being well taught 
to the people of South Dekota by its rural 
credit and similar ventures, all which, with 
| possibly one exception, have been complete 
| State influence and credit, would likewise 
be a failure. 
should engage in private business ventures 
is in cases where it becomes absolutely es- 
| Sential to preserve the public peace, health, 
| and safety, or to prevent absolute oppres- 
sion of its citizens by private agencies, 

| Another important lesson from the 
| South Dakota rural credit venture appears, 
;and if fully comprehensive and heeded it 


| 


| Will absorb a large part of the $38,000,000 | 


loss. What will be the result of approving 


| that 


is always promising, 


| 
| Similar appeal to local or business or class 
| 


expense of the general public, the mistakes 


citizens? 
Blame Is Placed 

The people are not entirely to blame 
for the conditions. The’ chief blame 
should be laid on the shoulders of the 
selfish, shallow, vote-gathering  states- 
manship whom they intrusted with leader- 
snip, and who never have had the guts 
|to come out and tell them the plain, un- 
varnished truth about conditions—the 
pain unvarnished truth being that by 
their own industry, economy, frugality, 
| self-denial, and business management only 
will they reStore themselves 
former position of independence, economic 
|success and improvément. The sooner we 
fully comprehend and commence to heed 
that lesson the sooner will we get back 
| to the pla*.e of business development and 


living standards to which our environment | 


certainly entitles us. 
Waiting for the government to subsi- 
dize, debenture, or easy credit us back 


, is simply putting off the day when we| 


| must do the job ourselves, and is simply 


| accumulating the government debt we will | 


| have to pay. We are the government and 


must support it; it cannot support us on | 


'a wholesale and continuing scale. Your 
| statesmanship should have been leading 


government, the step has not always been | 


| to me that political embezzlement actually } 


| cisions, or make dispositions of public) |gtion.” 
| funds or property for the purpose of pro- | 


sons of the past and the tendencies of the 
present demand a still more effective 
change. I can see no reason why the 
Legislature should not define a political 
offense, to be known as political embezzle- 
ment, subjecting the practitioners thereof 
to removal from office at least, upon proper 
hearing by a tribunal of vroper rank, to 
be designated by the Legislature. It seems 


amount. 

“When you ponder ‘these figures, the 
vhole foreign debt becomes insignificant,” 
he said. “Our whole foreign trade becomes 
relatively unimportant. We have a mar- 
ket at our own doors of $20,000,000,000 per 
year. Where else in the world could we 
find such a market? Where else in the 
world does it exist?” 

Mr. Levy described the 1929 stock crash 
exists when an administration, or the offi- as “a poker game on a grand scale in- 


cers thereof, make or fail to make de- |dulged in by a small portion of the popu- 





“There is no connection between that 
moting their political standing, instead of! wnwarranted speculation and the real 
making the same solely with the idea of | yaiue of things built by the people,” he 
the public welfare in view. The breadth|said. “But when the order went forth 
of Concept and terminology and definitions | that there must be a liquidation of labor, 
of the offense covld be worked out by the|the depression began, for then we pro- 
Legislature or Congress with full protec- | ceeded to tear down our markets. and 
tion for the discretionary rights of the! when we tore our markets down, we could 








| against the evil results of vote-getting de- 


| 
| 
} 


| failures. The one exception, if deprived of | 


The only time the State! 


patriotism; and which is always excusing, | 
| explaining, exempting, 2nd rebating, at the | 


in speculation or the extravagance of the. 


to their | 


officer, and with full protection of his of-| ot longer produce. 


ficial standing; but also with full protec- | Development of Cycle 


custs. Foot and mouth disease is prevalent 
among the cattle, while sheep are suffering 
from worms and “fiechilla."" The domestic 
industries have experienced a very hard year 
owing to the diminished purchasing power | 
of the people and to high cost of imported 
raw materials. 


| 


| 
| 
+ + + 

Mexico.—The business situation in Mexico | 
during December indicated a continuance of 
the improved position registered in November 
and the preceding Fall months, and was with- 
out some of the unfavorable features in evi- 
; dence a year previous. The lowering of in- 
terest rates, the more liberal credit policies | 
of banks, and the steps being taken by the 
government for the establishment of new 
banks to srve more fully the needs of com- 
merce and agriculture have materially con- 
tributed to a better feeling in business circles. | 
Exchange rates were steadier than for any 
month in more than a year, the result in 
large part of measures faken to prevent spec- 
ulation in exchange and of heavier seasonal 
exports. 

In Mexico City wholesale and retail trade 
in such lines as textiles, footwear, toilet ar- 
| ticles, foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, and other 
| products made seasonal gains. Department | 
| stores reported a fair Christmas trade with 





tion of the rights of the general public | “A cycle has been started, a continuous 


process of constriction from which we will 
-/not emerge’ unless “we do exactly what is 
contemplated in the Black bill.” 

Mr, Levy asserted further that the 
people of the Nation will drift from the 
cities to the lands and warned that “when 
|that begins, let big business beware, be- 
'cause it wont have any business.” 

Technocracy, he continued, “has ren- 
dered an invaluable service to the Nation 
| in bringing forceiully before us just where 
|we are heading.” 

“However, 1 don’t agree with its advo- 
cates’ lack-of conciusions,” he Said. “The 
trouble and fears they see are only a little 


cisions at the expense of the public in- 
terests. I realize that th would be an 
innovation in public affairs. All the physi- 
cal sciences have reached their present 
proud eminence by boldly trying out in- 


It is time 


and sociological problems which loom so 
plainly on the horizon of the future. 
Separation Declared Needed 
If popular elective government is to 
| function at its best we must. devise some 
| way of separating the true, loyal and con- 


B , Claus. 
_ Scientious Statesman whose every act will | less real’ than the bounties of Santa 
| be motivated by true desire for the public “The machine is not a menace. It is a 


welfare, from the selfish, cheap, shallow 
| type whose every act will be motivated 
by political expediency and disguised with 
just enough professed interest for the pub- 
| lic welfare to hoodwink the public into 
elections and reelections. The general pub- 
lic has not been so successful in distin- 
guishing. The courts have seldom failed 
us in making true decisions, based solely 
on the merits of the questions presented 
to them and free from all political consid- 


| future.” 
good tool, one that will prepare us for the 
Machinery as Public Benefit 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, in- 
| quired if the machine, however, had not 
|lot of money they ought not to have.” . 
hands of private individuals “a whole 


“I think the public has derived a great 
| benefit through reduction in prices,’ re- 
erations whatsoever. You can safely trust |Plied Mr. Levy. “tne cost for the lower 
them with some power in the matter, Im-_| Prices, however, is out of all proportion to 
pelling the most rigid verity and freedom the gain the public has attained. There is 


from political motive in the decisions of |#% 1dea that these developments are for | 


the public agents to whom the mass must | the enrichment of the individual. That is 
look for leadership under our system of | P@SSing.” 

government would be one of the most val- | 
uable and effective of all improvements. | 


Higher Rate Is Paid 
On Treasury Bills 


“It must pass,” agreed the witness. “In- 








the machine should be used as a t 
the greatest good.” 

Effect of Short Week on Idleness 
| Senator Black (Dem.', oi Alabama, au- 


1. for 


| 


|ing his testimony, about the charges that 
the bill would bring about idleness. 


Discount Is Doubled Within a 
| “This bill will not arfect the total num- 


Period of Two Weeks h 
|ber of hours of idle :sme,” Mr. Rockwell 


The discount rate on Treasury bills has | said, pointing out that it would redistrib- 


weeks and has risen from the record low of | Some work would be jossible to every one 
09 per gent to .20 per cent, according to|rather than 40 per Cent remaining idle 
Treasury Department records made pub-| all the time. 

lic Jan. 10. 


9 at an average discount of 20 per cent,|ing by William Green, president of the 
Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary of the} American Federation of Labor, endorsing 
| Treasury, announced. ‘The issue attracted) the bill. 
Caen ne tata Setectarat ihe) Opposing Views of Labor Leaders 
; ri ti ary’s aN-| -ugy, x , ri 
nouncement, which follows in full text: F Saad ae eet file of ~ ee 
Secretary ,of the ‘Treasury, Mills ‘api-| =CUCtAUGR Of tabor 1s in fub Gisagred= 
nounced today that the tenders for $75,-; ment with Mr. Green,” asserted the wit- 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury | ess. “Up to the present time Mr. Green 
bills, dated Jan. 11, 1933, and maturing} and the executive council of the Ameri- 


5, were opened at the Federal reserve} action of the bankers and owners of in- 
banks on Jan. 9. dustry in their schemes to put the burden 
The total amount applied for was $229,-|of the crisis on the shoulders of the 
| 845,000. The highest oid made was 99.987,| workers.” 
equivalent to an interest rate of about; He maintained that the pending bill is 
0.05 per cent on an xnnual basis. The! simply a legalization of the share-the- 
lowest bid accepted was 99,939, equivalent | work plan and means_a further lowering 
to an interest rate of abqut 0.24 per cent | of the living standard of the workers by 
on an annual basis. 
j}amount bid for at the latter price was|workers. He advocated provision in the 
accepted. The total amount of bids ac- | bill for no wage cuts and establishment 
cepted was $75,090,000. The average price) of a minimum wage. 
of Treasury bills to ce issued is 99.948., Mr. Weinstock .) 0 urged Federal unem- 
The average rate on a hank discount basis| ployment insurance at a cost of $5,000,000- 
is about 0.20 per cent, 000 a year. 





proved a means of putting money into the} 


“It must pass,” declared Senator Norris. | 


| stead of being considere’1 a ‘Frankenstein,’ | 


| thor of the bill, asked Mr. Rockwell dur-| 


more than doubled within the last two! ute the idle time so that some leisure and} 


‘ | Myx. Weinstock crivicizea the stand taken | 
A $75,000,000 issue of bills sold on‘ Jan.| before the Committee at a previous hear- | 


April 12, 1933, which were offered on Jan.) can Federation of Laoor supported every | 


Only part of the| distributing the present pay among all the) 


sales generally above those in November and 
in most stores greater than in December, 1931. 
j}although the national fair, advertising and 
encouraging the consumption of Mexican pro- 
duced articles, and other influences operated 
as a retarding factor upon the retail sales of 
|; imported merchandise. 

| Other cities of the central zone, Torreon, 
Durango, Guadalajara, and Queretaro showed 
a slight improvement in business. Manufac- 
| turing activities in the Monterrey district have 
| increased during recent weeks, with resultant 
benefits to trade in that area. On the west! 
coast, however, conditions continued depressed 
owing to the low prices of agricultural prod- | 
ucts, while similar conditions existed in the! 
mining centers because of the generally low | 
prices of minerals. Vera Cruz is adversely 
affected by the poor quality of the coffee crop, | 
which is, however, reported slightly larger 
than for the previous season. 


| The survey of conditions in coun- 


tries of the Orient and Europe will be 
printed in the-issue of Jan. 12. 


| 
| 
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/000 to $28,550,000. 


|compared with the previous month, in- 


!United States 
|remained unchanged from those of the 
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| 
Jan. 7, Made Public Jan. 10 In Steel Industry 
Receipts 
Sogerns) revenue receipts: os.weee F ll S ll 
MOGMIS TAX 66 cseccecys coves ,103. 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
OTIS onc cc ecconeccdevcccce 4,089 ,769.84 a S easona y 
Customs receipts .........e.00. 762,108.45 z 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,567,679.50 | — 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $6,849,661.44 i i oe 
Balance previous day ......... 499 502,345.75 Production Index During No 
Ae tie chy or are $506,352,007.19 vember Was Unchanged; 
Expenditures j : ® os 
General <a? Avse cg seas | , Construction Activity for 
Interest on public debt........ 7,775.4 . 
Refunds of receipts ........... 95,740.85 Month Increased 
Panama Canal ........ssseeeeee 3,955.53 | 
All other 845,392.33 | 
ike) ~sia.503 570.16 | Seasonal decline in the iron and steel 
BOR 6.5 givin diguavgnspesSees 562,579. se 
Public debt expenditures ..... 1,185,165.25 | industry and slight improvement in cone 


Reconstruction Finance 
MOEACION oc user swvciewat sous 


struction are shown in the monthly Sur- 
Balance today 


vey of Current Business issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. (The Depart- 
ment’s summary appeared in the issue of 


906,420.06 
491,697 842.72 


Total $506,352,007.19 


| 


: | Jan. 5 and sections of the survey by in- 
Trade With Far Kast | dustries in subsequent issues.) The sec- 


‘ ; | tions dealing with iron and steel, and real 
D M h estate and construction tollow in full text: 
Gained During Month °°" acoso ono cnn 
coal eeens | Operations in the iron and steel indus- 
: | try during the first half of December dis- 
Increase of One-third Noted | played the listlessness usually apparent at 


| this season. With most orders in small 
In Raw Cotton Purchases 


| lots and the prospects of curtailment over 
. : the holiday season, December totals are 
By India for Period : 


expected to show further declines. 
Ee After allowing for seasonal factors, the 
[Continued from Page 1.1 production index for November or aie 
Senate +, | Change. While the total output of stee 
volume of most Chincse staples sold in| ingots receded from the level of the pre- 
American markets, combined with sharp; vious month, the decline was not greater 
price reductions. Malaya and India were| than seasonal. Pig-iron output, computed 
also relatively heavy losers. on a daily average basis, advanced slightly, 
United States exports to the entire Far| but the tonnage for the month, which 
Eastern area during November, 1932,| had one less working day, was 2 per cent 
which aggregated $27,235,000, showed a! under the amount produced in October 
loss of $13,479,000, or 23.5 per cent, com-| and 15 per cent below the monthly aver- 
age production so far this year. The ad- 
justed index of employment made the 
third consecutive increase, whereas pay 
rolls reacted fractionally after gaining in 

September and October. 

Steel operations in November declined 
a point to 18 per cent of capacity. The 
monthly average rate of output for the 


vember, 1931. 


Shipments to Japan 

Compared with exports to the Far East | 
fur October, 1932, however, valued at $25,- 
349,000, the November total showed an 
increase of $1,886,000, or 7.4 per cent. The 
United States sold Japan practically the 
same amount of lumber and timber as| first 11 months of the year was just half 
curing October, but 30 per cent more} that for the similar period of 1931, With 
machinery. Exports of fuel oil to Japanese | the exception of October, however, No- 
markets increased by 40 per cent; raw|Vember output was larger than any total 
cotton by 36.5 per cent; and lead by 72) Since May. The decline from October 
per cent. These gains, which more than| Was 5 per cent. Despite fairly well-sus- 
outbalanced losses in machinery, iron and| tained automotive steel requirements 
steel, crude oil and automobiles, tended | Which helped to offset the downward sea- 
to raise November exports to Japan by| sonal movement of December, the decline 
£2.396,000, or 22.4 per cent, from $10,- | 8S accelerated in the latter part of the 
717,000 to $13,113,000. current month. 

By more than doubling purchases of . Blast Furnace Operations 
American raw cotton, India’s share in ex- For the third consecutive month, an 
ports totaled $2,089,000 contrasted with|added number of blast furnaces were “in 
$1,398,000, during October, 1932. While| operation, and while pig-iron output was 
smaller gains were evident in shipments |43 per cent. below the tonnage reported 
to both Australia and New Zealand, the|in November a year ago, the total was 
Philippines continued to dominate the | 100,000 tons above the record low showing 
Oriental markets for American cigarettes|for last August. Production so far this 
and bought larger amounts of canned | year fell below half the tonnage reported 
niilk, cotton goods, and general machinery, |in the similar period of 1931. 
thereby raising its share from $3,486,000; A 29,000-ton drop in the United States 
to $3,704,000. | Steel Corporation’s November backlog 

Exports to the whole of China declined | wiped out the increase of the three pre- 
from $6,068,000 to $4,375,000, due largely | vious months and placed unfilled tonnage 
to smaller sales of flour, lumber, gasoline,|at the end of the month only slightly 
and leaf tobacco, while markets for Amer- | above the all-time low of last July. In 
ican goods in Netherland India and Ma-| November a year ago the volume was 
laya were also weaker. |one-third again as large. A decline of 

Imports During the Month | 186,000 tons from the previous month oc- 

Imports into the United States from |Curred at that time. 
the Far East during November, 1932, ad-| Prices were under pressure. The com- 
vanced from the October total of $26,944,- | Posite figure for iron and steel, which 
Japan supplied the | as remained firm during the past three 
trade with 11 per cent more of her prod-|™onths, dropped during November. The 
ucts, thus raising her share in imports| Price of steel billets continued to resist 
from $10,505,000 to $11,731,000, while pur-|Change. Finished steel declined fraction- 
chases from the Philippine Islands, valued | @lly, while steel scrap was off 6.5 per cent 
at $4,980,000, showed no change. Although | {rom the monthly average price for the 
ireports from both Australia and New| Year. Decreased demand and reduction of 











|Zealand continued relatively low, there | inventories brought further price reces- 


instance, | Sions during December. 


Real Estate and Construction 

dicating some activity in American mar-| Contrary to the usual movement in No- 
kets for wool and hides. The United| vember, construction activity, on a daily 
States bought 4 per cent more Chinese | average basis, showed a slight increase 
products, thereby raising the total value | over the October level. The gain, however, 
ef November purchases to $2,612,000| was. not maintained during the current 
against $2,508,000 for October, 1932, while month. A sharp drop in undertakings was 


was a sharp advance in each 


| heavier imports of Indian burlap, shellac, | reported during the first half of December, 


goatskins and raw cotton especially were | and the probability of further curtailment 
sufficient to increase India’s share ap-| Over the holidays indicated a decline in 


| proximately 32 per cent. In contrast, how- | the final totals for the month. 


ever, the rubber situation, combined with} The Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted 
lower imports of tea, coffee, tin, and spices | index, based on a three-month’s moving 
served to reduce Netherland India, Malaya,| average of values centered on November 
and Ceylon’s participation considerably. j and including a prorated estimate for re- 
As a result of these gains and losses,| duced operations in December, declined a 
the ratios of the export and import trade | Point from the October figure. Last year 
to the total exports and imports of the|@ drop of 11 per cent occurred between 
during November, 1932,| these two months. A slight decrease in 

the total value of awards in November 


previous month, at 20 and 27.5 per cent, WaS accompanied by a small advance in 





Validity of Sales Compact 
In Coal Industry Argued 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


price of coal by eliminating competition.” 

‘“Is that necessarily unreasonable if the 
competition is destructive?” Mr. Justice 
Brandeis asked. 

“If the group organizes for the purpose, 
of getting a better price and they control 
a@ substantial part of tue market so that 
| the price necessarily will be affected, it is 
| illegal per se,” Mr. O’Brian said. 

In reply to a question from the Justice 
as to why it is more objectionable for 137, 
coal operators to combine than for the 
| Steel industry consolidate, Mr. O’Brian 
{drew a distinction between normal cor- 
porate growth and an abnormal combina- 
tion to fix the price which is wholly un- 
related to cost of production.” 

E. L. Greever, concluding the arguments | 
for the producers, denied the Govern- | 
ment’s charges that the plan was formed 
for the purpose of fixing the price of fuel. 
The lower court specifically found, he| 
stated, that the producers engaged openly | 
and fairly to remove a distressed qandss | 
tion in the industry, and that they were 
not attempting nor would operation of | 
the plan fix the price. 

In order to meet competition, ‘increase | 
production, eliminate waste, “pyramiding,” 
sale of distress coal, and other adverse 
conditions in the industry, he said, the| 


agency would be “a step in the right di-} 
rection.” 


{ 





wa | 
Applications Received | 


By Radio Commission | 
(Continued from Faye 6.] 


W@QAN, The Scranton Times, Scranton, Pa., | 
880 kces., 250 w.; shares WGBI. | 
KPRC, Houston Printing Co., Houston, Tex.. | 
pe kes., 1 kw-242 kw., local sunset; unlimited 
ours. 


| WOS, Missouri ,State Marketing Bureau, | 
| Jefferson City, Mo,, 630 kcs, 500 w.; shares 
WGBF, KFRU; simultaneous daytime with 


WGBF. 
KHJ, Don Lee Broadcasting System, Los An- 
geles, Calif., 900 kcs, 1 kw., unlimited; KFRC, | 


San Francisco, Calif., 610 kes, 1 kw., unlim- 
ited. > 
WKBN_ Broadcasting Corp., Youngstown, 


Ohio, 570 kes, 500 w.; specified hours. 
WGR. Buffalo Broadcasting Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 550 ke., 1 kw., unlimited hours. 
KSEI, Radio Service Corporation, Pocatello, 


|for November, 1931, were 21 and 28 per 
| cent. 


| sold Far Eastern countries in round num- 


;month of 1931. 


/ 11,590,000 pounds, 


measurable footage. The combined value 
of contracts in the Middle Atlantic States, 
the Pittsburgh, New York City, and south- 
east territories accounted for more than 
half of the total value of all letting in 
| 37 States, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration's statistics. 
Public Construction 

Public works and utility awards made up 
over 50 per cent of the value of all con- 
tracts. In the same month a year ago 
they were 14 per cent less. Not since 
August, 1931, has the measurable footage 
of these contracts reached So large a 
total while in November last year the 
footage was just half as much. On the 
other hand, residential contracts for the 
month made the poorest record in years, 
both the value and measurable footage 
falling well under the average monthly 
| Showing so far this year. 

Production and shipments, of building 
materials dropped during the month. The 
drastic decrease of 44 per cent in oak 
flooring shipments declined 6.4 per cent, 
which compared favorably with the 8.2 
per cent drop of last November. New 
orders for fabricated structural steel also 
declined during the month. 

Although the Engineering News-Record’s 
| index of construction costs declined a point 
|after consecutive advances since the low 
point of last June, the figure remained 
slightly above the monthly average for the 
first 11 months of the year. The index of 
brick house material prices increased a 
point from the revised figures for October, 
while that for frame house materials re- 
mained unchanged. Both have fallen ap- 
_| proximately 6 per cent from last Novem- 
ber. 

The amount of long-term real estate 
bonds floated so far this year has been 


Commodity Shipments 
Preliminary reports indicate that dur- 
ing November, 1932, the United States 


bers 305,000 bales of raw cotton, or 37) 
per cent more than in the corresponding | 
In contrast, sales of | 
Pacific Coast lumber and timber receded 
from 37,930,000 feet to 35,800,000 feet. 
Due largely to better crop conditions in 
China only 50,000 barrels of American 
slour were sold in the Orient, comparcu 
with 480,000 barrels in November, 1931, 
while the same relative situation ob- 
tained in wheat. Exports of leaf tobacco 
to the Orient fell off from 21,800,000 to 
and the number of 
cigarettes from 113,170,000 to 177,174,000. 
Sales of all automotive products con- 
tinued low, but the number of trucks 
showed a decided increase, while passenger 
cars fell off. The bulk of American cot- 
ton cloth exported to the Far Eastern 
countries is shipped directly to the Philip- 
pines, which bought approximately §8,- 
300,000 yards or 3,600,000 yards in excess 
of November, 1931. 


National Banks Suspensions 

National banks suspending Jan. 9 and 
10 as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and made public Jan. 10 were: 

Jan. 9: First National Bank*of Mary- | 
ville, Tenn., resources, $967,471. 

Jan. 10: First National Bank of Ell- 
wood City, Pa., resources, $1,700,460. 








Idaho, 890 kc., 
unlimited hours. 
KSAC, Kansas State College of Agriculture. 


250 w., 500 w., local sunset, , 


Manhattan, Kans., 580 ke., 500 w., 1 kw., iocai | Negligible, and none have been offered to 
sunset, shares with WIBW finance new construction since last April. 
Eugene P. O'Fallon, Inc., 


Denver, 
ke., 500 w., shares with KFXF. 
> 2 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., portable | 
and mobile, construction permit for 34,600, | 


41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 ke., .5 w., - ° . . * 
a * ® ¥» 8°| Change in Tax Limitation 


KFEL, 
Colo., 920 The survey of conditions in other 
industries will be printed in the issue 
of Jan. 12. 





eral experimental. 

Cariton L. Schultz, mobile, construction 

permit for 57 and 61 megacycles, 3 w., general As Proposed in Indiana 

Station, 

Pontiac, Mich., modification of construction Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 10. 

permit for extension of time to July 25, 3, | 

experimental visual broadcasting | The good features of the so-called $1.50 

change in location of transmitter to New Mu- | “ 

nicipal Airport, Des Moines, Iowa. jbe adjusted, it was declared by Governor 
+ + + |Leslie in his farewell message to the 

He was succeeded today by 


experimental 
W8XF, WJR, The Goodwill Inc., 
KQM, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Des Moines, |tax rate limitation law should be pre- 
Iowa, license severing construction permit for | served, but discrepancies in the act should 
There were also received 389 applica-| Legislature. 
tions for amateur station licenses. Governor Paul V. McNutt, . 
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( INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2.. Weekly Index in every 
Annual! Index-Digest published 
Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 


Monday issue. 
séparately after March of each year. 
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'f +Ansactions of Silver Market 


in Bullion and Currency . . . 





Interests of Producers and Distributors and 
‘ of Traders Who Buy and Sell on Silver Basis 
. Reflected in Daily Dealings 





By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Finance and Investment Division, United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


RODUCED principally in ‘the New World 
Prana absorbed chiefly by Asia, silver is a 

widely traveled metal. Like gold, it is a 
restless wanderer. When it reaches its des- 
tination in interior China or India its pere- 
grinations are not ended, for, sometimes 
years later, it is.reshipped to other parts of 
the world. 

Obviously the international movement of 
silver implies that persons in widely sepa- 
rated regions are factors in the market or 
have interest in silver. All persons owning 
an interest in silver-producing mines—cop- 
per, lead, or zinc mines are in this class—or 
in the refining of bullion, and those benefit- 
ing by the commodity trade of or with silver- 
standard countries—chiefly China, Hong 
Kong, and Persia—and their bankers, have 
some interest in the white metal. 

The silver market is world wide, and, with 
modern communication facilities, the gold 
price of silver normally is a world price. 
Hence, ordinarily we do not speak of silver 
prices in the plural, except to differentiate 
as to time or place of delivery, as the “spot 
price” or the “price of futures,” the “London 
price” or the “New York price.” 

+ + 

The silver market should be considered as 
including not only the trade in bullion, but 
also the silver-currencies foreign-exchange 
market—that is, the international trading 
in the Shanghai tael, the Hong Kong dollar, 
the Persian kran, and the like. 

With the long-standing financial eminence 
of London and the pound sterling, with 
British banks scattered throughout the Ori- 
ent and the oriental banks represented in 
London, and with a very large share of the 
world trade for decades financed by British 
banks in ‘terms of sterling, one can readily 
appreciate how London long ago came to as- 
sume an important position in eastern ex- 
change. and silver. 

As regards the actual handling of bullion, 
the proximity of the United Kingdom to the 
European markets, the development of Brit- 
ish business interests in all parts of the world 
wher~ silver is produced, consumed, or cir- 
culated, and the possession of very favorable 
shipping and cable connections spreading 
from a nucleus at London and Southampton 
to the principal ports of the world—all have 
been factors in the growth of London’s silver 
market. 

An item of considerable importance is the 
matter of tradition; for, apart from a long- 
standing prestige as a general financial cen- 
ter, London has many generations of speci- 
alized experience in the silver-bullion market. 
One of the four leading English silver-broker- 
age firm antedates the Bank of England it- 
self br ten years. 

Leadership in the world’s silver market in 
the past has been claimed for London by 
virtue of the expert technical knowledge pos- 
sessed by the bullion brokers and their staffs. 
These brokers, it is said in England, have an 
unsurpassed technical knowledge of every 
phase of the silver business—buying and sell- 
ing, shipping, insurance, and arbitrage. 

It is further held that “no London broker 
operates on his own account, which, in itself, 
is an adequate safeguard of the broker's im- 
partiality in carrying out the orders of his 
clients,’ and that London possesses certain 
advantages not to be had in any other silver 
market, namely, that no other market is as 
capable of handling large government orders 
so discreetly as London; that the English 
metropolis is much less speculative than New 
York or the eastern markets; that it is the 
“natural” market for Indian traders; and, in 
general, that it possesses unequalled connec- 
tions. An additional factor is fhat to some 
extent London brokers are willing to take 
risks of forward contracts with certain In- 
dian speculators, a practice which New York 
brokers will not adopt. 

+ + 


In considering London's importance in the 
silver market, the part played by Shanghai 
and other places in the bullion and silver- 
exchange market must not be overlooked. 

That London is the logical silver market for 
British Indian purchases no doubt is true. 
To the Indian trader the existence of close 
banking connections between India and the 
United Kingdom means that he can the most 
readily finance his silver purchases through 
the London market. Sterling, moreover, is 





Protecting Clients 
of Barbers from 
Infections 


By 
~=— L. P. Chism, 
: Treasurer, Board of Bar- 
ber Examiners, State of 
Oklahoma 


HERE is not a health measure that could 
be passed by any State that is of more 
important than laws governing barber 

shops. 

The barber comes in personal contact with 
more people than any other trade or profes- 
sion. Is it not wise to have sanitary rules 
and regulations compelling the uninformed 
barber to use precautionary measures to pro- 
tect himself and family thereby protecting 
the public? 

My experience with the Oklahoma bar- 
ber law the past 18 months has convinced 
me that a State without a barber law is the 
dumping ground for licensed States. 

When our law went into effect July 10, 
1931, we registered 5,316 barbers; approxi- 
mately 500 of these had an infectious dis- 
ease. These 500 were barbers who did not 
know they were infected. Those who knew 
they had an infectious disease either quit 
barbering or went to other States not cov- 
ered by the barber laws. Out of these 500 
barbers approximately 400 have taken con- 
sistent treatment and received license. 

We are convinced that the barber shops 
that do not have sanitary laws to govern 
them are contributing more than their share 
in the spreading of infectious diseases. 









the leading fereign currency quoted in India, 
and, in normal times, much closer figuring 
is possible in sterling than in the case of 
dollar exchange. 

Thus, the fact that London is geographi- 
cally much nearer to Bombay than is New 
York means that the cost of shipping silver 
from London is cheaper than from New York; 
the freight charges in the latter case are no 
higher, but the shipping time is only about 
22 days from London compared with about 
40 days from New York. Sailings to India 
from New York, furthermore, are irregular 
and infrequent. 


-.. 

Hence, the item of interest on silver en route 
is a factor favoring London. Finally, in the 
case of ships from London, the Indian dealer 
can calculate arrivals closely and fairly safely, 
a matter of much importance at the time of 
the monthly settlement in Bombay. 

Once every day, to use market parlance, 
four firms of London brokers “fix” the price 
of silver. London, however, should not for 
this reason be visualized as a sort of closed 
corporation, dictating to the world what 
should be the price of the Shanghai tael or 
the value of an ounce of silver in New York 
or Antofagasta. The London exchange-silver 
market rather must be regarded as a true 
market place, where buying and selling or- 
ders from all over the world meet. 

Wherever the greatest number of trans- 
actions in any world commodity are affected, 
there the world price of that commodity is 
set. If more transactions in silver—bullion 
plus exchange—are for a time effected in 
London than elsewhere, for so long the price 
is being made in London. 

The market employs the word “fixes” sim- 
ply as a convenient term; “determines” might 
be a better word. It can not be implied that 
the “fixing” is something to which there are 
no limits. It is more nearly correct to say 
that, if at any time the London price of sil- 
ver is the world price, it is simply because 
the meeting of the largest amount of demand 
and supply is taking place there and such 
meeting of demand and supply fixes the price. 

Whether all the silver involved in the Lon- 
don ,silver market physically reaches the 
United Kingdom or not does not really mat- 
ter. It should be kept in’mind that the de- 
mand and supply of silver bullion and the de- 
mand and supply of silver exchange are both 
determinants of the price of silver. 

Of the several advantages London possesses 
as a silver market, that of being a trade-fi- 
nancing center probabiy has been of major 
importance. The silver bullion market first 
grew to importance in London when silver was 
much more widely used than now as a stand- 
ard of value and a settler of international 
trade balances. British capital, moreover, be- 
ing early invested in mines producing silver, 
there was an added, although lesser, reason 
why London’s silver market developed. 

+ + 

In the case of New York, the international 
trade-financing factor, although present, has 
not been the most important, but it has 
gained considerable weight in recent years. 
More important has been New York's trade 
in silver bullion. 

As silver became essentially a North Ameri- 
can product, and the United States was for 
years the largest producer, New York quite 
naturally came to play an important part in 
the marketing of silver. While the United 
States is no longer the leading silver producer, 
the New York silver market is more import- 
ant than ever. 

H. K. Hochschild, in a recent letter, ranked 
Shanghai as the leading silver market, fol- 
lowed by Bombay, New York, and London, in 
the order mentioned. The first two, in his 
opinion, usually are the most active. 

Most of the world’s mine production nowa- 
days passes through New York and San 
Francisco. The greater part of the silver 
shipped from America goes by water west- 
ward via New York and San Francisco to the 
Orient. 

Presumably, most of the North American 
silver figures in the New York market, and 
thereafter may, in the course of its market- 
ing, be bought and sold in the London market 
one or more times, even though the actual 
bullion may never reach London. 

Also, the volume of silver moving eastward 
from the New World to the United Kingdom 
for sale or transshipment is large. In the 
Far East the chief receiving port for silver 
is Shanghai, followed by Bombay. Thus, as 
silver moves around the world to its destina- 
tion, the same silver usually enters at least 
two markets—chiefly, New York, London 
Shanghai, and Bombay. 

The various silver markets are not always 
competitors. New York, which on balance 
may be termed essentially a “selling” market, 
in the long run does not compete with 
Shanghai or Bombay, essentially “buying” 
markets. New York and Shanghai or Bom- 
bay may be regarded rather as supplement- 
ing each other. 

+~ + 

London’s position in the silver bullion mar- 
ket is entirely that of a middleman. In the 
silver which it buys it is a “buying” market, 
supplementing New York, and, to some ex- 
tent (demonetized silver), other markets, and 
as between London and Bombay, the former 
is essentially a seller of bullion; the latter a 
buyer. London is Bombay’s chief immediate 
source of silver bullion. 

Since silver bullion does not always pass 
directly from western producer to eastern 
buyer, but is often sold and resold while en 
route, it can be readily appreciated that there 
is keen competition between New York and 
London for the silver brokerage business. A 
successful brokerage center must have fairly 
constant stocks in hand for spot delivery. A 

large forward business, however, can be con- 


ducted upon only a relatively small base of* 


stocks for immediate delivery. 

Thus, seeing only part of the silver it sells, 
London does a large part of the world’s busi- 
ness in the metal. New York is able to de- 
velop direct connections with far eastern buy- 
ers to the extent that it can offer facilities as 
good as those of Vondon. This it has been 
able to do in recent years, despite London’s 
geographical, financial, and traditional ad- 
vantages. 


, 


‘ 








activities of State governments. 


HE KANSAS State Department of 
Health was created by an Act of the 
1885 Legislature. The Board of 

Health is composed of 10 members, nine 
physicians and one lay member. The 
members are appointed by the Governor 
for terms of three years and subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

The physician members must have had 
at least seven years continuous practice 
and be. distinguished for their devotion 
and study to medicine and allied sci- 
ences. Each of the physicians must be 
a graduate of a reputable medical school, 
and provision is made that no one school 
of medicine may have a majority of the 
members. ’ 

+ + 

Four regular meetings are held each 
year. Special meetings may be held on 
call of the president or set by the Board. 

The Board has general supervision of 
the health of the citizens of the State 
and endeavors to make intelligent and 
profitable use of the collected records of 
the causes of sickness and death among 
the people; sanitary investigations and 
inquiry concerning the causes of disease, 
and especially of epidemics and en- 
demics; the causes of mortality and the 
effects of locality, employments, condi- 
tions, food, water supply, habits and 
other circumstances upon the health of 
the people; advises officers of govern- 
ment, or other State boards, in regard 
to location, drainage, water supply, dis- 
posal of excreta, heating and ventilation 
of public buildings, and makes sanitary 
inspections and surveys of such places 
and localities as may be deemed ad- 
visable. 

The Board is authorized to make and 
enforce rules and regulations concerning 
communicable diseases, quarantine, sani- 
tation, pollution of water, disposal of 
sewage, milk supplies, inspection of food- 
handling establishments, adulteration of 
foods, nuisances, vital statistics, midwives 
and other conditions affecting the public 
health. 

The law specifies that if the Board 
has reason to believe there is a proba- 
bility any infectious or contagious dis- 
ease may invade this Staté from any 
other State or county, it shall be its 
duty to take such action and adopt and 
enforce such rules and regulations as 
may be deemed necessary. 

The law further provides that rail- 
roads, electric railways, coaches, public 
or private conveyances, shall obey the 
rules and regulations when made and 
published by the State Board of Health. 

+ + 


The State Board acts in a supervisory 
and advisory capacity toward the local 
health organizations. In case of neglect 
on the part of the local health officer, 
the State Department of Health may 
take charge of the work at the experise 
of the local government. 

The State Board of Health elects a sec- 
retary from or outside its number,. who 
becomes ex officio the executive officer, 
but not a member of the Board. The 
executive officer must be a graduate of 
a reputable medical school and a resi- 
dent of the State for at least seven years. 

The secretary has general supervision 
of all of the divisions. State funds are 
disbursed through the auditor and treas- 
urer upon proper vouchers approved by 
the secretary. 

As organized, the Department consists 
of a central administration and six divi- 
sions as follows: Division of Communi- 
cable Diseases; Division of Public Health 
Laboratories; Division of Child Hygiene; 
Division of Vital Statistics; Division of 
Food and Drugs, and Dvision of Sani- 
tation. 

The activities of the various divisions 
may be summarized briefly: 

Communicable Diseases.—The activi- 
of this division include: Receiving, tabu- 
lation and study of data relating to all 


epidemics and advising as to measures 
for their prevention and control; distri- 
bution of educational literature on com- 
municable diseases; distMbution of bio- 
loficals for the prevention of com- 
municable diseases and also for the treat- 
ment of indigents suffering from cer- 
tain communicable diseases; furnishes to 
physicians ampules of silver nitrate for 


communicable diseases; investigation of ° 








them.” 
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President of the United States 1923-1929 
“A daily topical survey of the National Govern- 
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Topical Survey of the State Governments 


STATE HEALTH SUPERVISION 
IN KANSAS 


Activities in Disease Prevention, Sanitation and Collec- 
tion of Vital Statistics 





Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the thirty-fifth of a series of articles describing the public health 


By DR. EARL G. BROWN 


Secretary and Executive Officer, Department of Health, State of Kansas 


the prevention of ophthalmia neonatorum 
(blindness of the new-born) and also 
furnishes to city clinics or private physi- 
cians, neoarsphenamine for treatment of 
indigent cases of syphilis; is jm communi- 
cation with the 105 county and 12 city 
health officers and advises and counsels 
with them at all times. 


Public Health Laboratory—The cen- 
tral laboratory is located at Topeka 
where tests relating to communicable 
diseases are made: Wassermanns, diph- 
theria cultures for diagnosis or release, 
tuberculosis, meningitis. typhoid fever, 
tularemia, undulant fever, and others, 
During the biennium ended June 30, 1932, 
a total of 110,652 tests were made in’ this 
laboratory. ‘The drug laboratory is jo- 
cated in the chemistry building of the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; food 
laboratories at both the Universty of 
Kansas and Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science at Man- 
hattan. 


Child Hygiene.—Duties of this division 
according to law consist of issuance of 
educational literature on the care of the 
baby and the hygiene of the child; 
the study of the»causes of infant mor- 
tality and the application of preventive 
measures for the prevention and sup- 
pression of the diseases of infancy and 
early childhood. 

> > 

The director of this division also is in 
charge of the development of full-time 
health departments, in addition to super- 
vising tourist camp sanitation and the 
annual inspection of school buildings. 

Vital Statistics—The secretary has 
general supervision of the division, but 
the work is under the immediate direc- 
tion of the State Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics. 

This division has charge of the reg- 
istration of all marriages, births, still- 
births and deaths, and furnishes to pro- 
bate judges, local registrars, physicians, 
undertakers and others, necessary forms 
for making reports. The division is sup- 
ported through a fee of $1 received for 
each marriage license issued by the pro- 
bate judges. 

Food and Drugs.—The executive officer 
is also ex officio chief food and’ drug 
inspector, but the assistant chief is in 
actual charge of the work. The activities 
of the division consist of inspection of all 
places in the State where food or drugs 
are manufactured, sold, held or offered 
for sale; the inspection of foods and 
drugs as to their fitness for human con- 
sumption. and the enforcement of the 
Weights:and Measures Act. 


The division has general supervision 
over milk and milk products which re- 
late to health, but the dairy commis- 
sioner has charge of the enforcement of 
the dairy laws. However, during the past 
year this division has been especially 
active in furthering the adoption and 
enforcement of the Standard Milk Or- 
dinance. . 


Division of Sanitation —In conformity 
with the State law a member of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Engineering of the 
University of Kansas is the chief engi- 
neer of the division of sanitation, for- 
merly designated as the division of water 
and sewage. Additional technical per- 
sonnel includes an associate engineer and 
assistant engineer. 

+ ¢+ 

/ The division is charged with prelim- 
inary studies and conferences on pro- 
posed water or sewage improvements; 
approval of such plans and specifications 
prepared’ by engineers for the cities; 
field inspection of construction work on 
water and sewage improvements with 
final inspection on all of the work; an- 
nual inspection of all public water sup- 
plies and sewage disposal plants includ- 
ing field laboratory work at surface- 
water treatment plants; approval of 
plans and specifications of mausoleums 
and final inspection when completed; 
registration and inspection of public 
swimming pools; industrial-camp sanita- 
tion; acting as consultant in regard to 
the planning and construction of semi- 
public and private water supplies and 
sewage disposal installation, especially 
for Schools, and certification of water 
supplies used by common carriers. 


In the next of this series of article. on the public health activities of the vari- 
ous States, to appear in the issue of Jan. 12, Dr. Brown’ will continue his discus- 


sion of public health in Kansas. 











Safeguarding Citizen’s Interests 


New Mexico Corporation Commission Contacts 
By HUGH WILLIAMS 


Chairman, Corporation Commission, State of New Mezico 


FEW State departments are devoted 

chiefly to taking care of people’s trou- 

bles. The Corporation Commission of 
New Mexico fs one of these. 


The three commissioners are elected for six 
years, draw $3,000 and may succeed them- 
selves as long as the voters return them to 
office. The Constitution gives the Commis- 
sion judicial powers, and it acts as a court 
of first review when hearing formal com- 
plaints brought before it. 

Cases decidef by the Commission are taken 
directly to the Supreme Court on appeal, and 
by constitutional provision are given prece- 
dence over other cases. The Corporation 


Commission is one’ office which may reach 
directly to all the people. 

Its action may influence the amount of a 
resident's telephone bill, his coal bill, his tele- 
graph, express, freight or electric bills. Its 
action may determine how much his bus 
fares between points within the State may be. 


Its powers by the Constitution and by stat- 
utes are wide. There is no other department 
of government which comes so close to the 
mass of the people as the Corporation Com- 
mission may come. There is hardly a person 
in the State whose monthly bills may not be 
changed by action of the Commission. 

If a person believes his telephone bill is 
too high, if he is not getting proper service 
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| Shaping Education to Capacity 


and Needs of Students... . . 





Misdirected Efforts toward False Objective 
and Applied to Inferior Intelligence in Need 
of Adjustment on Utilitarian Basis 





By JESSIE DELL 


Member, United States Civil Service Commission 


HE RECORDS of the Office of Education 

T of the Department of the Interior show 
that the expenditures for education in 

the United States reached the imposing sum 
of $3,234,638,567 in the calendar year 1930. 

This figure is the latest available. Doubt- 
ss it was reduced in 1931 and further 
reduced in 1932 because of the disturbed eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In 1910 the expenditures amounted’ to $626,- 
668,059. These two figures are calculated on 
the same basis. 


+ + 


They cover all moneys used for education 
in the United States in schools of all classes, 
both public and private, from the largest uni- 
versity to the county grade school. They in- 
clude the cost of maintenance of students 
away from home. 

It will be observed that the 1930 figure is 
more than five times the 1910 figure. This 
does not mean that it cost five times as 
much to educate a boy or girl in 1930 as it 
did in 1910. The tremendously increased en- 
rollment of students and the. comparative 
values of the 1910 and 1930 dollars must be 
taken into consideration. 

All well and good, if all this expense and 
effort are properly directed. That is far from 
being true. 

Our high schools are attempting to teach 
Latin and French to boys who would make 
first-class automobile mechanics, and to girls 
who would make excellent seamstresses or 
milliners. 

Our institutions of higher learning are 
making poor doctors and lawyers and trying 
to make scholars out of good material for 
aviators or salesmen. They are doing this 
with little, if any, knowledgé of the de- 
mands for lawyers and doctors and for avi- 
ators and salesmen. 

Each year more than half a million of our 
boys and girls enter educational institutions 
of collegiate grade. Not one in three com- 
plete the course. There are many reasons, 
of course, why students drop out. 

One of the principal reasons is that they 
cannot possible make the grade, that they 
are misfits, that they have not been guided 
at the beginning into the course best suited to 
their mental equipment and their inclination. 

The educational institution itself cannot 
escape part of the blame for the failures. 
It is encouraging that they realize this and 
that there are increasing evidences of effort 
toward scientific vocational guidance, begin- 
ning with students ih junior high schools 
and continuing through the colleges and 
universities. 

+ + 

Every young student ne@éds guidance and 
advice. The interest of the student alone 
should not be the only consideration, al- 
though that is important. The needs of in- 
dustry, of the professions, and of the Arts 
should be considered. 

Any vocational guidance program should, 
so far as is possible, determine through tests 
of mentality and adaptability whether the 
student is of the type to undertake a par- 
ticular course. 

It is within the province of a+school to 
urge that a student enter upon training for 
a vocation for which he is mentally and tem- 
peramentally fitted, rather than one in 
which he has no possibility of success. I 
foresee difficulties—ire, and perhaps harsh 
epithets—when well-to-do parents are told 
that the apple of their fond eyes should not 
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from any of the utilities in the State, whether 
it is the railroad company, the express com- 
pany, the telegraph or telephone companies, 
bus and truck companies, a complaint to the 
Commission will have the matter complained 
of brought officially to the attention of the 
offending company. 

If a resident orders a crate of sausages and 
they spoil in transit, a complaint to the Com- 
mission may bring reparation. It is almost 
sure to bring reparation if the fault lies with 
the railroad or express company. 

If a railroad train kills a citizen’s horse, or 
if a car is left standing on a highway right 
of way without lights and he runs his auto 
into it at night, he may recover damages by 
complaining to the Commission. 

The Constitution expressly provides that 
the Commission shall “require railway com- 
panies to provide and maintain adequate de- 
pots, stockpens, station buildings, agents and 
facilities for the accommodation of passen- 
gers and for receiving and delivering freight.” 

The Commission has regulatory power over 
pipelines carrying oil, gas, etc. it is given 
regulatory power over airplane carriers, over 
motor bus operations, over insurance com- 
panies of all kinds, and over corporations. 
Before a corporation can do business in the 
State it must first obtain a charter, in case 
of a local corporation, or a permit, in case 
of an out-of-state corporation, 
Commission. 


The Commission is more than self-support- 
ing. The fees it receives from various sources 
average about $255,000 annually, while the ex- 
penses of the department approximate $38,- 
000 ‘a year. The Commission operates on a 
direct appropriation and the fees collected 
are turned into the general fund of the State. 


During the last two and one-half years the 
Commission has collected in direct repara- 
tions, chiefly from railroads, $16,260, and has 
obtained reductions in freight costs which 
brings the grand total up to $194,000. This 
figure is calculated on the movement of 
freight on which reductions were obtained. 


The Commission keeps on file a mass of 
tariffs of all railroads operating in the State, 
of all changes in rates. It keeps on file an- 
nual reports of all the corporations, about 
7,500, doing business in New Mexico, It han- 
dles reports of telephone, telegraph, and pipe- 
line companies and thé schedules of motor 
bus and truck lines. 


The Commission operates on a $7,000 an- 
nual contingent fund. This must take care 
of office and traveling expenses outside of 
salaries. This figure looks small in compari- 
son with the $40,000 contingent fund allowed 
the Arizona Commission, $80,000 for Okla- 
homa, $25,000 for Utah, $30,000 for Colorado 
and $125,000 for California. 


from the 


delve into the classics, but should attempt 
something less high-brow. 

Some schogls are in a position to come 
back with a flat: “No; we are too busy to 
undertake the impossible task of putting 
brains where they did not grow naturally.” 
All schools can try to convince both parents 
and pupils that attempting a course of study 
beyond the ability of the student simply 
stores up for the future the embarrassment 
and discouragement of failure. 

The school may make mistakes, for 'psy- 
chology never can be an exact science; but 
in the sum total such a course of action will 
be justified. The increasing use of psycho- 
logical tests in connection with vocational 
guidance is evidence that a growing number 
of educators are of that opinion. 

Coupled with tests of ability should be care- 
ful studies of the probable need for workers 
in the different occupations. Whenever our 
country gets into an economic jam, such as 
the present one, the age-old cry of supply 
and demand pops up in every quarter. If 
supply and demand are so important in pro- 
duction and consumption of commodities, are 
they any less important in production and 
use of workers? 

It is noticeable that in times of depression 
the white-collar worker is hit the hardest. 
Why? Oversupply, nothing else. Our edu- 
cational system tends to increase, rather 
than diminish, the oversupply of white-collar 
workers. 

An outstanding example of what many edu- 
cational organizations are doing in the field 
of vocational guidance is found in the pro- 
gram undertaken in 1928 by the Carnegie 
Foundation, in cooperation with a large 
number of colleges, public and private schools, 
and the Department of Public Instruction of 
the State of Pennsylvania. The objects of 
the study are more than 12,000 boys and girls 
in the seventh grade of school in 1928. 

+ + 

All these children are frequently examined 
by the most comprehensive tests that edu- 
cators and psychologists can devise. They 
are tested not only for all kinds of abilities 
but for all sorts of traits of temperament 
and character. 

Thus, when one of these 12,000 starts to 
college, a complete picture, scientifically 
made, showing his inherent capacity for de- 
velopment or accomplishment will be sent 
ahead to the college authorities; if he goes 
out to get a job, his potentialities will be 
known. 

The programs of a number of State and 
National educational research bodies are 
making valuable contributions. That the 
movement jwill grow I have no doubt. 

And in the training of our youth, let us 
not neglect government. Good citizenship 
and good government are inseparable. Citi- 
zenship cannot be good citizenship unless it 
understands the purposes of government and 
has due respect for constituted authority. 

Government cannot be good government 
unless it has proper regard for the rights of 
citizenship. Each depends upon the other. 
Each strengthens or weakens the other. Both 
elements give as well as receive. Every coun- 
try has as good government as it deserves 
to have. 


I believe that all educational institutions 
should make it compulsory that all students, 
whatever their objective, include in their 
courses a definite and well-rounded program 
of instruction in government. This may be- 
gin in elementary schools and continue 
through the entire educational career. 








Comparative Value 
of Artificial and 
Natural Teeth 


y 
Dr. C. J. Hollister, 
Dental Section, Depart- 
ment of Health, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


ECAUSE OF neglect in childhood or in 

later life, teeth sometimes become so bad 

that they are not only hard to use, but 
they are a health and life hazard as well. 
Dentists, while conservators of the mouth’s 
integrity as far as it is humanly and pro- 
fessionally possible to be so, frequently have 
to admit defeat, although through no fault 
of theirs. 

They thus are forced to advise that the 
teeth must come out and an artificial denture 
be substituted for them. This change from 
natural to the “store” variety at best is far 
from being a joke. 

Those persons who wear dentures are very 
apt to minimize this situation. However, let 
it be emphatically understood that the best 
set of false teeth, manufactured by the best 
possible dentist, comes far short of the real 
thing. By the same token, they are, im- 
measurably better than a mouth full of dis- 
eased and defective teeth, and even more so 
than no teeth at all! 

This statement must be made with reser- 
vations. The denture must fit perfectly; and 
the dentist must make the artificial teeth 
in such a way that they conform to the face 
involved. Netiher of these jobs can be done 
by a careless or indifferent workman. 


The skillful dentist will select.and put ar- 
tificial teeth into the plate that not only 
are close counterparts of the ones extracted, 
but will also see that they are adapted to 
the person’s face and coloring. Indeed, he 
will even go so far as to match the shape 
of the face, coloring of the gums, and other- 
wise harmonize the denture with the skin 
and the white of the eyes of the wearer! 


Assuming, however, that the dentist has 
made a satisfactory job of it, much remains 
for the patient to do. Persistence of the 
strongest kind is frequently required if, one 
is successfully to learn how to use the plate. 
The handicaps will be appreciated when it 
is known that the normal jaw can exert ap- 
proximately 250 pounds of pressure, while the 
best the artificial set of teeth can do is be- 
tween 30 and 60 pounds. 


or 
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